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SOUTH  PARK  HIGH  SCHOOL  BAND  ‘“.T.r' 
84%  CONN  EQUIPPED  -72  COMHS  W  ALU 


Smart  appearance  and  playing-marching  per¬ 
formance  have  won  state-wide  prominence  and 
attention  for  the  South  Park  High  School  Band 
.  .  .  the  past  year  they  played  no  less  than  65 
engagements !  Phis  outstanding  band  is  directed 
by  Louis  F,  Stumpf,  who  says — “I  feel  that  the 
use  of  first-line  instruments  in  my  band  defi¬ 
nitely  makes  a  better  musical  organization.  My 
students  progress  much  faster  when  they  are 
playing  top  quality  instruments.” 

The  band  has  a  total  instrumentation  of  85 
pieces . . .  and  84%  of  the  instruments  arc  CONN! 

You,  too,  can  depend  on  genuine  CONN  in¬ 
struments  for  faster  student  progress  .  .  .  Ix'ttcr 
band  p)erformancc.  Sec  your  CONN  dealer,  or 
write  for  literature  today. 


Ahovr:  South  Park  Hit^h  School  Band  providing  p 

background  for  (1.  to  r.)  Harold  H.  Ramsey,  sujx*r-  band  p)erformancc.  Scc  your  ( 

visor  of  music.  South  Park  Indc|x*ndcnt  .Sch(H)i  write  for  literature  today. 

District,  ImiIs  F.  Stumpf,  band  director  and  J.  P . 

Freedman,  C'onn  Beaumont  dealer. 

MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE! 


CONN  BAND  INSTRUMENT  DIVISION,  C.  O.  Conn  Ltd. 
DEPARTMENT  142,  ELKHART,  INDIANA 

□  PIrajic  arnd  latnt  Furr.  Conn  |— “1  Plrav  send  nrw  Frf.f.  “Stan 

general  cataUig  thowing  I  I  of  the  Musuc  World**  folder.  s 

plete  line  of  Conn  band  initru* 
ments. 
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Learn  to  Play  on  Instrument 


Thi(  unique  and  striking  posa  of 
the  Largo,  Florida,  High  School 
Band  was  taken  at  the  Glades  Ho¬ 
tel  in  St.  Petersburg  after  the 
band  had  won  superior  ratings  in 
concert,  sight  reading,  and  march¬ 
ing,  in  the  Horida  State  Band 
Contest. 

Mr.  Eddie  Edwards  is  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  this  outstanding  champion¬ 
ship  band. 


2B  EAST  JACKSON  BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO  4,  nJJNOIS 

Foeeded  in  1f29 

Edited  exclusively  tor  grade  and  high  school  musicians 
and  their  directors.  Used  as  a  teaching  aid  and  music 
motivator  in  schools  and  colleges  throughout  America. 
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They  Are  Making  America  Musical . 

Angola  M.  Cucci 

String  Magic . 

By  Al.  G.  Wright,  Director  of  Music 
Miami  Senior  High  School,  Florida 

We  Want  Music  in  Our  Schools . 

By  Shelby  M.  Jackson,  State  Superintendent  of  Education 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 

Fretted  Instruments  . 

By  William  E.  Steed,  Vice  President— 

American  Guild  of  Banjoists,  Mandolinists,  and  Guitarists 

Keyboard  Experience  . 

By  Charlotte  DuBois,  chairman 
Southwestern  Div.,  MENC  Piano  Committee 
Asso.  Prof,  of  Music  Education,  U.  of  Texas 

The  Band  Stand . . 

By  Arthur  L.  Williams 

Why  Don't  They  Sing?  . 

By  Roger  Riley,  Vice  Principal 
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Why  Should  My  Child  Study  Voice? . 

By  Hazel  Peterson 

Music  Faculty,  Bradley  University 

Peoria,  Illinois 
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Know  Your  Instruments:  by  Beihoff  and  Reis 
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popular  band  leader  tayt: 


the  best 
baton  I  have 
ever  used''. . . 

Th«  KING  DAVID  it  to 
feathery  light  .  .  .  you 
can  conduct  for  hours 
with  it  without  tiring. 

Its  oxclusivo  micromotor- 
•xoct  topor  bolonco 
moiios  it  ploosont  to  held 
.  ,  .  inspiring  to  lead 
with! 

New!  20  SnrifS  ...  at 
yeur  dealer! 

KING  DAVID 
Leader  BATON 


DAVID  WEXLER  A  CO.  Chicago  5 
Exclative  Distrlbaters 


Angelo  M.  Cueei  of  Toledo,  Ohio 

"Of  all  the  subjects  taught  in  the  schools,  music  it  used  most  in  later  life.  Therefore, 
music  education  should  be  offered  to  all  students.  Participation  in  music  activities  should 
not  be  restricted  to  just  a  few,”  tayt  Angelo  M.  Cucci,  Head  of  the  Music  Department, 
Central  Catholic  High  School,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Cucci  received  this  B.S.  and  M.S.  in  Music  Education  from  vhe  University' of  Illinois 
He  started  his  musical  career  on  the  cornet  at  the  age  of  nine  when  he  enrolled  in  'ihe 
Plainfield,  Illinois,  High  School  Band. 

After  directing  the  Instrumental  Music  program  at  Dixon,  Illinois,  during  the  years  194b- 
47,  he  moved  to  Toledo  to  hit  present  position.  He  has  developed  a  successful  balanced 
school  music  program  in  just  four  years,  which  includes  Band,  Orchestra,  and  Chorus. 

He  is  as  yet  unmarried.  Though  busy  with  training  some  four  hundred  students  in  music, 
he  still  finds  time  to  pursue  his  main  hobbies,  which  are  golf  in  summer  and  bowling  in 
winter. 

Yet,  it  it  men  like  Angelo  Cucci,  who  give  unselfishly  of  themselves  that  young  people 
might  enjoy  the  benefits  of  music,  who  are  truly  "Making  America  Musical." 
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SMart  Ideas  — 


First  Time  in  America 
Two  Low-A  Bassoons  in 
One  Band  and  Orchestra 


Tilt-  South  Park  Htnh  Srhool  of  Houu- 
iiioiit,  Texas,  claim  a  uiiUiue  distinction  to 
their  credit  by  being  the  first  school  in 
America  to  add  two  of  the  new  I^inton 
Isjw-A  Bassoons  to  their  Band  and  t)r- 
ehestra. 

Shown  here  is  L.  F.  Stunipf,  Band  Di¬ 
rector,  handing  one  of  the  Larw-A  Bas¬ 
soons  to  student,  Donald  Duggins,  while 
associate  Bassoonist  Robert  Holts  and 
Harold  H.  Ramsey,  Supervisor  of  Music, 
looks  on. 

For  further  information  concerning  the 
Low-A  Bassoon,  write  to  the  Linton  Mfg. 
To.,  Klkhart,  Indiana. 


New  Lesher  Bassoon 
Now  in  Production 


Kverett  I^'sher,  owner  of  the  new  and 
recently  organizt^d  la-sher  Woodwind  Com¬ 
pany,  Klkhart,  Indiana,  has  announced 
that  jiroduction  of  the  new  ‘T.,esher”  Bas¬ 
soon,  recently  introduced,  is  now  in  pro¬ 
duction. 

.Acceptance  of  the  new  Bassoon,  by  both 
dealers  and  musicians,  .«ald  Mr.  I^esher, 
“has  more  than  exceeded  my  expecta¬ 
tions." 

Further  Information  and  full  details  of 
the  new  I.,esher  Bassoon  may  be  had  by 
writing  I.,esher  Woodwind  Co.,  1509  Cas- 
sopolls  St.,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 


Conn  Introduces  New 
Self-Spraying  Lacquer 

Worn  finishes  on  musical  instruments 
are  on  the  way  out !  At  any  rate,  that’s 
the  impression  carried  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  l)y  the  Accessory  ii  Service  Division 
of  C.  «J.  f’onn  Ltd.  of  a  new  self-spray- 
ing  touch  up  lacquer  for  musical  instru¬ 
ments.  .And  judging  from  the  reported 
interest  and  enthusiasm  stirred  in  pre¬ 
introduction  showings,  this  new  lacquer 
"spray  gun”  will  become  a  favorite 
among  musicians  for  keeping  their  in¬ 
strument  finishes  in  top  shajH*.  Shown 
here  is  Charles  Ford,  Conn  Sales  Depart¬ 
ment,  admiring  the  beautiful  finish  In  a 
freshly-.sprayed  cornet. 


Conn  .Self-Spra.ving  l,:icqer  it’s  callel 
—  and  tliat  pretty  well  definies  it.  This 
new  touch-up  lacquer,  it  appears,  will  en¬ 
able  instrument  owners  to  <|ulckl.v  re- 
loui-h  worn  or  damaged  spots  on  tlieir 
instruments  and  keep  them  looking  like 
new.  At  the  touch  of  a  luitton  this  un¬ 
pretentious  l(M>king  container  sprays  a 
Hue  lactjuer  mist  that  covers  worn  spots 
and  imimrts  a  brilliant  "new-instrument” 
finish. 

.Any  number  of  lacquering  tasks  can 
be  performed  with  this  remarkable  can 
.  .  .  from  instruments  to  music  stands. 
.Musicians  with  gold  finish  instruments 
needn’t  worry  either  because  Self-Spray¬ 
ing  Lacciuer  is  available  in  lM>th  gold  and 
clear.  There  is  enough  lacquer  in  the 
can  to  last  for  m.'iny  retouching  jobs. 
No  mi.xing  or  pressurizing  devices  are 
necessary.  All  you  have  to  do  is  shake 
the  can — Self-S|»raying  Lac<iuer  is  always 
rtady  to  u.«e.  Altogether,  it  s<nind.s  like 
good  news  for  lustre-weary  instrument 
owners.  May  l>e  purchased  at  local  music 
stores. 

I'rice  . $1.98 


New  One-Piece  Flute 
Introduced  By  Artley 

Featuring  a  one-piece  streamlined  body, 
this  Flute,  Mr.  Artley  stated,  will  meet 
all  the  requirements  demanded  of  more 
expensive  instruments. 

Further  information  and  full  particulars 
may  be  had  by  writing  to  D.  &  .1.  Artley, 
Inc.,  1519  West  Bristol  Street,  Klkhart, 
Indiana. 


News  From  The  Industry 


3rd  Man  Junior  Zither 
Good  Grade  Teaching  Aid 


The  “Junior  Zither”  should  prove  pop¬ 
ular  with  first,  second,  and  third  grade 
teachers  as  an  aid  to  teaching  intonation 
and  melody. 

The  instrument  novelty  is  built  with 
fifteen  strings,  which  gives  it  a  two-oc¬ 
tave  range.  For  further  information, 
write  to  the  Habart  Company,  303  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  A’ork  10,  New  York. 

Price  . $5.98. 

"Sweetwinds"  Soon  To  Be 
Available  to  Directors 


flood  news  to  all  instrumental  directors 
Is  the  fact  that  Herb  Gutstein  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  "Sweetwinds”  will  be 
back  on  the  market  within  the  next  few 
weeks. 


"Musical  Pup"  Popular 
With  All  Ages — Teenagers 


Here’s  a  new  kind  of  music  l>i>x.  It’s 
actually  a  cuddly  ctxrker  spaniel. 

The  new  “musical  pup”  is  a  product  of 
the  Alma  Toy  Company,  505  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

The  music  is  supplied  b.v  an  iniportc<l 
Swiss  music  box,  concealed  In  the  bod.v 
of  the  spaniel.  It’s  operated  by  a  key  in 
the  ba.se  of  the  doll,  and  it  plays  "Who’s 
Afraid  of  the  Big  Bad  Wolf”  and  other 
childhood  favorites. 

Individually  window-boxed,  the  Alma 
"musical  pup”  sells  for  $6.50  retail. 
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Edgware  is  an  all-wood  clarinet! 
Upper  and  lower  joints,  bell  and  barrel 
too  ...  all  are  made  of  seasoned 
grenadilla  wood.  For  true  woodwind 

tone  quality,  make  sure  ^  ^ 

the  clarinet  you  buy  is  all  \  | 

wood.  Insist  on  an  Edgware!  /  i 


ware 


most  popular 


wood  clarinet 


Boosey  &  Hawkes,  Ltd.,  Lynbrook,  New  York 

In  Canada:  BooMy  &  Hawk**,  Ltd.,  Toranta 


SmoAt  QdaoA. 

(Continued) 

Wexler  Music  Accessories 
Interesting  and  Practical 


“Stephen  Foster”  metal  wastebaskets 
are  somethinK  delightfully  new  in  dec¬ 
orated  wastebaskets.  These  are  beauti¬ 
fully  ornamented  with  full-color  prints  de. 
I  plcting  scenes  from  famous  Stephen  Fos¬ 
ter  folk  songs.  Four  designs  are  avail¬ 
able,  “Jeannie  with  the  I.tght  Brown 
I  Hair,”  "Oh.  Susanna."  "Camptown  Races." 
"My  t)ld  Kentucky  Home.”  Music  teach¬ 
ers  and  students  And  them  smart  and 
I  useful  for  music  rooms,  living  rooms,  bed- 
I  r<M)ms,  dens,  school  rooms,  studios.  Made 
of  32-gauge  steel,  oval  shaped,  7  inches 
'  deep,  II  inches  wide,  13  inches  high, 
j  Scenes  are  enclosed  in  gold-tooled  frame. 

Price  . $3.73 

Micro  I.ip  Balm,  an  aid  for  the  pre- 
[  vention  and  relief  of  iip  fatigue  and  lip 
irritations.  Is  also  being  featured  by  David 
Wexier  &  Comiwny,  Chicago  whoiesalers. 
Bra.ss  and  woodwind  players  And  It  in- 
dis|>ensable.  It  is  put  up  in  handy  con¬ 
tainers  for  convenient  carrying  In  coat 

or  trouser  iMs-ket.  Price . 3.'>c 

Both  products  may  be  purchased  at  lo- 
I  cal  music  stores. 


Leedy  &  Ludwig  Publishes 
Booklet  "Memos  On  Drums" 


The  Ia?edy  and  I.Aidwig  Comi>any  of 
KIkhart,  Indiana,  has  published  a  Ane 
twenty-four  page  Isstklet,  "Memos  on 
Drums." 

j  Sections  of  the  booklet  are  devoted  to 
:  .  discussing  such  subjects  as  how  to  teach 
I  t.vmpani  heads,  chime  tones,  the  difference 
I  in  snare  drum  sixes,  drum  sticks,  and 
I  other  features  that  are  of  intrest  to  i>er- 
cussionists. 

Instrumental  directors  and  drum  stu- 
I  dents  may  receive  a  free  copy  by  writing 
!  to  The  {.a-edy  and  Dudwig  Company,  KIk¬ 
hart.  Indiana. 


Ed  Kalb  of  AMC  Reviews 
Book — "Musical  Acoustics" 


Review  of  "Musical  Acoustics"  by 
Charles  A.  Culver,  Ph.D.,  third  edition 
1  published  by  Blaki.ston  t'omiiany.  New 
York,  1951. 

This  |M>pular  work  sets  forth  the  physi¬ 
cal  basis  of  music  in  an  Interesting,  semi- 
scientlAc  manner.  Knowledge  of  arith¬ 
metic  and  simple  algebra  will  enhance 
eontplete  understanding.  Kach  chapter  is 
written  for  class  lecture  and  discussion 
plus  demonstration  experiments,  a  bibli¬ 
ography  lieing  contained  within  the  chap¬ 
ters.  Kxcellent  for  serious  acoustical 
study,  current  and  authentic. 

Kd  Kalb  Is  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  American  Music  Conference.  332 
South  Michigan  Avenue,  ('hicago  4,  Illinois. 

Sigmund  Spaeth  New 
Advisor  to  Artist  Films,  Inc. 


President  Paul  1.,azare  of  Artists  Films. 

I  Inc.  has  announced  that  Dr.  Sigmund 
j  Spaeth  has  been  added  to  the  Advisory 
I  Hoard  of  his  company.  The  others  mem¬ 
bers  are  Albert  Spalding,  Dr.  I.,eopold 
'  Stokowski.  Jacques  Thibaud,  and  I,aw- 
'  rence  TIbbett. 


Please  nientioH  THE  SCHOOL  HUSICIAX  when  answering  advertisements  in  this  magazine  January,  1952 
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^  toiCE  OF  THE  Universe;  Priestess  of 
/  /Earth,  Life’s  Lyric  of  Love,  am  1.  Song 
of  angels  in  the  house  of  good;  the 
snare  and  delusion  of  hell. 

I  whisper  of  passion;  I  breathe  romance;  I  am 
the  inspiration  for  work  and  play.  Though  1 
am  a  balm  of  peace,  yet  on  the  battlefields  I 
stir  men’s  hearts  and  urge  them  on  to  greater 
deeds  of  valor.  I  dwell  in  the  peaceful  cham¬ 
bers  of  content,  but  I  am  present  always  in 
the  pits  of  war.  I  lead  true  lovers  to  the  altar, 
I  muse  by  the  cradle,  I  stalk  by  the  open  grave. 

I  am  the  incense  upon  which  devout  prayers 
rise  heavenward.  Know  me,  and  I  will  com¬ 
fort  you  always. 

If  my  song  be  in  your  heart  you  will  hear  my 
voice  in  the  babble'  of  the  brook,  the  chant 
of  the  birds,  the  rustle  of  the  leaves,  and  the 
billows  of  the  sea.  'The  wind  and  the  rain  and 
the  flowers  and  the  dew  all  speak  to  you  of 
me.  The  rumble  of  traffic,  the  clatter  of  hoofs, 
the  hum  of  the  motor,  the  song  of  the  mill; 
ah !  1  charge  the  very  air. 

Down  through  the  ages  I  have  walked  with 
men,  yet  none  have  ever  fathomed  me.  With 
the  prince  and  the  beggar  I  roam  the  earth 
and  all  men  love  me.  For  I  am  the  spirit  of 
the  very  best  that  is  in  them,  and  they  praise 
and  strive  for  the  best  that  is  within  me.  1  am 
the  soul  of  the  arts^l  am  Music. 

—ROBERT  L.  SHEPHERD 


EDITORS  PAGE 


.The  editor  of  The  School  Musician  has  relinquished  his  regular  page  in  order  to  make  the  annual  reprint 
of  Robert  L.  Shepherd's  famous  poem  “/  Am  Music.” 
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Whan  DIracfor  Al  Wrighf  brings  his  baton  down  for  this  baautifully-blandad  sixty-sii  piaca  symphony  orchastra  of  tha  Miami,  Flor¬ 
ida,  High  School,  the  affect  is  that  of  a  huge  pipe  organ  played  by  a  master  musician  on  four  manual  keyboards.  Attentive  preci¬ 
sion  is  one  of  the  many  fortes  of  this  wonderful  group. 


R  Bandmaster  Builds  a  High  School  Orchestra 


STRING  MAGIC 


TiiK  Fkimk  RKyrisiTK  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  High  School  Orchestra 
is  nothing  more  than  a  simniti  desire 
otLjit«-:£art  of  the  director  to  have  an 
orchestjji.  No  amount  of  equipment, 
music,  instruments,  or  cooperation 
from  the  faculty  and  principal  will 
produce  an  orchestra  unless  the  di¬ 
rector  has  a  real  desire  to  have  one. 

Just  how  much  “String  Magic”  must 
a  director  have  in  order  to  develop 
an  orchestra?  Speaking  from  experi¬ 
ence,  I  would  say  that  a  director  can 
build  a  respectable  school  orchestra 
without  his  being  a  string  specialist. 
A  director  needs  only  as  much  “String 
Magic”  or  “know-how”  as  he  has  of 
oboe,  bassoon,  french  horn,  and  the 
other  esoteric  and  wonderful  instru¬ 
ments  in  the  band  and  orchestra.  If  a 
director  has  been  able  to  produce  a 
good  band — he  can  also  produce  a  good 
orchestra.  If  a  director  has  started 
beginning  woodwind  and  beginning 
brass  classes  and  has  been  able  to 
bring  students  to  the  point  where 
they  can  play  band  or  orchestra  parts, 
then  I  say  he  can  also  do  the  same 
thing  with  a  beginning  string  class. 

.After  all,  the  fundamentals  of  band 
organization  as  accepted  by  today's 
music  educators:  (class  lessons,  daily 
rehearsals,  sectional  rehearsals,  and 
ensemble  playing)  apply  equally  well 
to  both  the  orchestra  and  to  the  band. 


Similarly,  the  lundamentals  of  good 
ensemble  playing — (attack,  release, 
blend,  balance,  melodic  line,  accom¬ 
paniment)  apply  equally  to  Imth 
groups.  Has  ever  a  successful  band¬ 
master  used  just  brass  and  percussion 
because  he  had  less  training  in  the 
woodwinds?  Or  has  ever  a  bandmaster 
turned  out  a  reed  band  because  he 
was  not  trained  to  a  high  degree  in 
brass  work?  It  naturally  follows  then, 
that  a  director  need  not  shy  away  from 
developing  an  orchestra  because  he 
does  not  have  a  lot  of  training  in 
string  techniques — “String  Magic.” 

Provided  the  director  has  a  genuine 
desire  to  have  an  orchestra  in  his 
school,  he  can  and  will  build  one. 
Observe  the  schools  in  your  area — how 
many  band  directors  are  there  near 
you  who  have  had  string  training 
and  experience  but  who  are  not  doing 
anything  with  an  orchestra?  Also 
notice  the  number  of  successful  high 
school  orchestras  that  are  directed  by 
persons  who  are  not  string  majors. 

Wherever  a  music  director  wants  to 
have  an  orchestra — in  that  school  you 
will  find  an  orchestra.  The  orchestra 
at  Miami  Senior  High  School  is  di¬ 
rected  by  a  “bandmaster" — one  who 
is  not  a  string  major  in  any  respect. 
Yet  for  the  past  fourteen  years  this 
orchestra  has  never  received  less  than 
a  first  division  (superior)  rating  in  a 


Florida  State  or  District  Orchestra 
Contest.  Except  for  the  last  four 
years,  at  which  time  a  string  special¬ 
ist  was  added  to  the  Miami  High 
faculty  to  care  for  the  ever-expanding 
orchestra  program,  this  bandmaster 
developed  and  maintained  the  high 
standard  of  accomplishment  set  by 
the  Miami  High  School  Orchestra 
without  the  aid  of  “String  Magic.” 

It  might  be  well  at  this  point  to 
place  a  few  limits  on  this  discussion. 
It  is  agreed  by  the  author  that  trulp 
fine  string  players  cannot  conceiv¬ 
ably  be  developed  without  the  services 
of  a  string  specialist  either  in  the 
school  or  in  the  local  or  a  nearby 
community.  But  is  it  not  also  agreed 
that  a  truly  fine  oboist  cannot  ire 
produced  without  the  excellent  coach¬ 
ing  by  a  double  reed  specialist  as  the 
student  becomes  outstandingly  pro¬ 
ficient.  This  becomes  true  for  each 
of  the  instruments  in  turn,  yet  we 
do  not  turn  away  from  directing  a 
band  because  we  are  not  specialists 
in  each  and  all  of  the  wind  instru¬ 
ments.  It  naturally  follows  then  that 
we  should  not  turn  from  the  directing 
of  a  school  orchestra  because  we  are 
not  string  specialists. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written 
about  string  know-how  and  other 
“magic.”  that  many  of  our  directors 
are  just  afraid  of  tackling  strings. 
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Written  especially  for  The  School  Musician 

By  CU  5-  (i)hiqhL 

Director  of  Music 
Miami  Senior  High  School,  Florida 


The  excuse  often  given  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  "Why  is  there  no  orchestra  in 
your  high  school?”  is  that  there  is 
(a)  "not  enough  time,”  (b)  “The  kids 
aren’t  interested,”  (c)  “The  Orchestra 
doesn’t  appeal,”  (d)  etc.,  ad  infinitum. 
All  are  various  and  sundry  ways  of 
saying  that  the  director  is  just  afraid 
to  tackle  the  strings. 

Erroneous  thinking  can  easily  lead 
a  music  director  to  believe  that  the 
orchestra  program  is  harder  to  de¬ 
velop  and  sell  than  the  band  program. 
Consider  the  beginning  groups  for  ex¬ 
ample.  Take  two  groups  of  student 
beginners;  for  the  sake  of  this  illus¬ 
tration  consider  each  group  to  have 
an  equal  amount  of  intelligence,  abil¬ 
ity,  and  interest.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  semester,  the  beginning  band  w'ill 
usually  sound  superior  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  orchestra.  To  find  the  reason 
for  this  look  into  the  situation  a 
little  further  and  examine  the  music 
that  is  available  for  the  two  groups. 
Much  playable  and  well-sounding  ma¬ 
terial  is  available  for  the  band,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  one  must  comb 
the  music  catalogues  with  care  in 
order  to  find  material  that  will  sound 
well  when  played  by  a  beginning 
orchestra.  Much  music  published  for 
band  is  written  for  the  school  band, 
while  much  music  published  for  or¬ 
chestra  is  written  for  the  professional 
and  symphonic  groups. 

It  is  refreshing  to  notice,  however, 
that  publishers  and  writers  are  be¬ 
coming  cognizant  of  the  situation  and 
an  increasing  amount  of  beginning 
and  intermediate  orchestra  material 
is  being  published  each  year.  The 
fault  also  lies  somewhat  with  the 
director  as  well  as  with  the  publish¬ 
ers.  Often  the  directors  fail  to  take 
the  trouble  to  select  music  that  is  as 
playable  for  his  orchestra  as  for  his 
band. 

The  situation  becomes  more  aggra¬ 
vated  as  the  bands  and  orchestras  be¬ 
come  more  mature.  How  many  of  us 
have  listened  to  a  high  school  or¬ 
chestra  struggle  through  “Beethoven’s 
Fifth”  unabridged  and  as  published 
for  the  professional  orchestra;  to  be 
subsequently  artistically  refreshed  as 
the  high  school  band  came  on  and 
played  music  written  for  the  high 
school  band  hy  composers  who  under¬ 
stand  the  technique  and  musical  grasp 
of  the  high  school  instrumentalists. 
Given  music  of  equal  adaptobility,  the 
school  orchestra  will  hold  its  own 
with  the  school  band. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  orchestra 
does  not  “appeaF’  to  the  high  school 
student.  I  agree  that  this  is  true  in 
many  schools.  Wherever  the  brass, 
woodwind,  and  percussion  players 


count  measures  by  the  score  only  to 
have  the  director  stop  and  rehearse 
the  strings  for  a  few  bars  before  the 
carefully  prepared  wind  entrance  this 
will  be  true.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  a  rare  wind  player  that  won’t  look 
forward  to  the  opportunity  to  play  in 
an  organization  where  his  part  will 
be  heard  and  not  covered  by  several 
others  doubling  the  same  notes  as  is 
the  case  in  the  band. 

The  question  of  the  appeal  of  the 
band  uniform  is  an  easy  one  to  solve — 
give  the  orchestra  some  appeal  too. 
Dress  the  orchestra  in  uniforms  too 
or  as  Gilbert  Waller'  would  prefer  us 
to  say  “Uniform  the  orchestra  in 
(formal?)  Dress.”  A  band  type  uni¬ 
form  is  not  necessarily  the  solution 
to  this  problem.  However,  a  uniform 
type  of  “dress”  for  the  organization 
has  much  appeal  to  both  students  and 
audience.  What  junior  or  senior  high 
school  youngster  can  resist  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  wear  “formal”  dress  for 
an  orchestra  appearance  for  instance? 

There  is  not  any  “magic”  nor  are 
there  highly  specialized  “string  tech¬ 
niques”  involved  in  the  establishment 
and  development  of  a  high  school 
orchestra  that  cannot  be  solved  by 
sound  organization  and  musical  teach¬ 


'Xat’l  Chnin.  MKXC  Siring  Committee. 


ing  principals.  The  “orchestra  prob¬ 
lems”  and  the  “string  problems”  yield 
to  the  same  remedies  and  procedures 
that  solve  the  problems  in  band.  A 
modicum  of  enthusiasm  for  the  or¬ 
chestra  program,  however,  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  ingredient. 

Then  Anally  there  is  the  question 
of  the  “Balanced  Music  Program”  in 
our  schools.  How'  often  have  we  heard 
of  the  Ane  “music  program”  being 
carried  on  at  one  school  or  another 
only  to  And  out  that  the  school  really 
has  only  a  Ane  band  program  or  a 
Ane  chorus  program  but  certainly  not  a 
Ane  music  program.  An  orchestra  is 
essential  to  any  school  that  lays  claim 
to  having  a  Ane  music  program.  No 
Principal,  Superintendent,  or  Music 
Teacher  should  lay  claim  to  a  Ane 
music  program  unless  that  program 
is_^ba lanced. music  program — one  that 
includes  band,  orchestra,  and  chorus 
activities  as  well  as  the  general  music 
and  musical  class  room  activities. 

The  school  that  does  not  offer  its 
students  a  balanced  program  of  musi¬ 
cal  activity — one  that  includes  the 
opportunity  to  play  in  an  orchestra — 
is  not  providing  for  its  students  a 
truly  Ane  and  balanced  program  of 
music  education. 


Many  musical  calabritias  are  amazed  at  the  professional-like  finish  of  the  Miami  High 
School  Orchestra.  Hare  is  Rubinoff  showing  soma  of  theffiner  points  of  violin  finger¬ 
ing  to  concert  mistress,  Seda  Kloyan,  and  assistant  concert  mistress,  Ingrid  Lunass. 
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A  State  Superintendent  Says  — 

"We  Want  Music 

IN  OUR  SCHOOLS" 

By  Shelby  M.  Jackson 
State  Saperintendent  of  Schools 
Baton  Rou9e,  Louisiana 


In  Louisiana,  we  are  developing  a 
total  program  of  education  and  train¬ 
ing  for  complete  living  and  giving 
opportunities  for  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment.  During  the  past  three 
years,  we  have  surged  forward  at  a 
rapid  rate.  Outstanding  progress  has 
been  made  in  all  fields  of  educational 
activities  and  in  the  development  of 
schools  as  community  educational  cen¬ 
ters,  l>asing  courses  on  needs  whereby 
life  adjustment  for  youth  is  being  made 
a  reality;  resources  are  b(‘ing  de¬ 
veloped;  and  potential  unemployment 
problems  are  being  eliminated. 

Our  democratic  way  of  life  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  intelligence  of  the 
people.  If  we  are  to  continue  to  serve 
our  country  effectively  now  and  in  the 
critical  years  that  lie  ahead,  we  must 
continue  to  provide  an  instructional 
program  designed  to  meet  the  emo¬ 
tional,  cultural,  intellectual,  mural,  and 
physical  needs  of  the  young  citizenry 
who  are  experiencing  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  under  adverse  world  condi¬ 
tions.  We  must  continue  to  have  a 
constant  flow  into  society  of  educated 
young  men  and  women  who  have  civic 
competency  and  moral  responsibility, 
and  we  must  continue  to  give  continu¬ 
ous  education  for  every  adult  citizen. 

In  Louisiana,  elementary,  secondary, 
and  adult  education  have  been  con¬ 
siderably  improved  with  enriched  in¬ 
structional  programs.  Muftiv  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  total  program  of 
education.  Music  uplifts  the  soul  and 
develops  attitudes  and  culture  which 
are  essential  to  good,  useful  citizen¬ 
ship.  It  is  said  that  music  is  the 
fourth  need  of  man — food,  clothing, 
shelter,  and  then  music. 

There  should  be  the  development  of 
music  appreciation  and  creative  listen¬ 
ing.  With  the  splendid  supervision 
given  by  the  supervisors  of  music  in 
the  State  Department  of  Education, 
outstanding  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  development  of  the  music  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  schools  of  the  state.  We 
are  striving  to  have  a  full-time  music 
teacher  in  every  school,  for  it  will 
mean  much  to  the  people;  not  only 
from  a  cultural  standpoint,  but  from 


the  development  of  the  right  attitudes 
and  training  for  good,  useful  citizen¬ 
ship.  Music  credits  are  so  set  up 
that  they  will  aid  in  the  development 
of  this  program. 

Louisiana’s  music  education  program 


Shelby  M.  Jackson 
State  Superintendent  of  Education 
Louisiana 


was  initiated  in  19,14.  From  the  very 
outset,  it  was  determined  that  music 
would  be  offered  in  all  grades  on  the 
same  basis  as  any  ortier  subject.  Hav¬ 
ing  been  established  in  this  manner, 
it  has  grown  from  a  very  meager 
beginning  when  only  two  parishes 
(counties)  in  the  state  had  what 
might  be  called  parisb-wide  music  edu¬ 
cation  programs  to  the  point  where 
practically  every  parish  in  Louisiana 
has  some  kind  of  an  organized  pro¬ 
gram  of  music  instruction.  At  the 
present  time,  we  are  developing  pro¬ 
grams  already  initiated  and  establish¬ 
ing  new  ones.  Much  progress  is  in 
evidence  on  every  hand. 

Shortly  after  initiation  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  1934,  it  became  apparent  that 
assistance  from  the  State  Department 
of  Education  was  necessary;  and, 
therefore,  a  state  supervisor  of  music 
was  appointed.  The  first  state  super¬ 
visor  of  music  was  S.  T.  Burns.  In 
1937,  an  assistant  state  supervisor  of 


music,  Lloyd  X.  Funchess.  was  added 
to  the  staff  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education.  Since  that  time,  .Mr. 
Burns  has  left  the  state,  and  Dr. 
Funchess  has  served  as  state  super¬ 
visor  of  music.  Three  assistant  super¬ 
visors  have  served  under  Dr.  Funchess 
during  this  period:  Messrs.  Staunton, 
Purdy,  and  Hilton. 

Not  only  has  the  program  of  music 
education  developed  rapidly  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  but 
the  college  music  departments  have 
increased  and  expanded.  Excellent 
faculties  and  very  tine  physical  equip¬ 
ment  prevail  on  practically  every  col¬ 
lege  campus  in  the  state.  The  quality 
of  instruction  has  continued  to  im¬ 
prove,  and  music  personnel  through 
its  professional  organization,  the 
Louisiana  .Music  Educators  .\ssocia- 
tion.  has  worked  diligently.  It  must 
be  said  that  this  organization,  working 
in  close  cooperation  with  the  music 
supervisors,  has  aided  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  music  program  to  the 
splendid  position  it  holds  in  the  state. 
Also,  the  splendid  cooperation  received 
from  all  school  officials  has  been  of 
the  very  highest  order.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  encouragement  and  sup¬ 
port  of  all  school  officials,  very  little 
could  have  been  accomplished. 

Music  education  in  Louisiana  is 
being  projected  as  an  educating  force 
because  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
can  influence  the  thinking,  feeling,  and 
action  of  people.  Every  effort  is  made 
to  have  music  become  a  vital  part  of 
the  daily  lives  of  all  people,  because 
it  is  believed  that  a  singing  people 
with  a  love  of  music  is  a  people 
destined  to  live  a  richer  and  fuller 
life  filled  with  enjoyment  and  satis¬ 
faction. 

The  music  section  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  is  in  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education.  The  improvement  of  in¬ 
struction  in  the  development  of  music 
education  is  the  ultimate  goal  toward 
which  the  music  section  is  striving. 
The  state  supervisor  of  music  and  his 
assistant  are  available  for  any  as- 
<  Tiiru  to  page  i 
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Th«  parformanc*  of  spacial  arran9amantt  of  typical  school  band  numbers  is  ona  of  the  specialities  of  this  fine  Plactrophonic  Orch¬ 
estra  of  Zanesville,  Ohio.  Mr.  William  E.  Steed,  the  director,  has  learned  from  experience  that  the  students  of  Fretted  instruments 


may  attain  beautiful  and  thrillin9  effects  if  properly  tau9ht  and  conducted. 
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There  Is  a  Place  in  Music  Education  for  the 

FRETTED  INSTRUMENTS 


By  (jt/JUiam  Sissd 

Vice  Pres.,  American  Guild  of 
Banjoists,  Mandolinists  and  Guitarists 


For  Many  Years  music  educators 
in  the  public  service  have  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  people  urging  admis¬ 
sion  of  the  Fretted  Instruments  in 
the  schools  on  an  equal  basis  with  the 
present  accepted  instruments.  This  is 
not  being  written  with  the  thought 
that  readers  will  immediately  rush  out 
to  buy  fretted  instruments,  start  play¬ 
ing  them,  or  accepting  students  on 
them.  Music  teachers,  being  human, 
will  continue  to  follow  the  natural 
trend  with  its  traditions  and  prejudices. 

The  writer  takes  it  for  granted  that 
everyone  is  familiar  with  the  long 
and  honorable  background  of  the 
Mandolin  and  Guitar.  Whether  or  not 
the  educator  or  the  reader  dislikes 
the  instruments  personally  is  certainly 
no  reason  for  trying  to  suppress  them. 

After  talking  with  several  music 
supervisors  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  their  expressed  dislike  is  in  most 
cases  ignorance  of  the  instruments, 
the  fact  that  they  have  not  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  what  they  term  “good  music” 
played  on  the  instruments,  their  fear 
of  not  doing  a  good  job  in  an  un¬ 
familiar  field,  or  just  plain  indifference 
trying  to  find  a  part  in  their  own 
music  program. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  powers  that 
be,  who  decide  what  is  right  or  wrong, 
good  or  bad,  have  taken  upon  them¬ 
selves  an  unjust  and  dictatorial  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  majority  of  the  public 
who  pays  the  bill.  Personally  I  dislike 
anchovies,  but  they  are  not  barred 
from  my  home. 

Proof  in  the  fact  that  musical  in¬ 
struments  cannot  be  forced  upon  the 


public  is  the  present  decline  of  the 
Violin.  Here  in  our  own  community 
where  there  are  exceptional  capable 
school  instructors,  the  Fretted  Instru¬ 
ments  greatly  out-number  the  students 


William  E.  Steed 


of  the  so-called  acceptable  instruments. 

There  is  no  reason  at  any  time  for 
the  teacher  of  Frets  to  ever  apologize 
for  the  instruments  of  his  chosen 
field,  to  whom  the  blast  of  a  horn 
sends  shivers  down  his  back  or  a 
violin  in  the  hands  of  a  student  with 
no  sense  of  pitch  leaves  him  cold. 

In  our  own  school  we  teach  the 
youngster  music  he  desires  to  play  and 
in  the  majority  of  instances  the  child 
being  thus  exposed  continues  his 
studies  and  learns  to  play  and  appre¬ 
ciate  the  better  music  to  the  limit  of 
his  ability  or  our  own  teaching  ability. 


His  appreciation  is  raised  to  a  higher 
degree,  just  as  the  public  school  young¬ 
ster  who  is  handed  a  Tonette. 

The  enrollment  in  Harmony  classes 
in  our  local  High  School  has  been  on 
the  increase  since  we  started  interest¬ 
ing  our  students  in  this  course.  In¬ 
cidentally,  they  do  not  happen  to  be 
at  the  foot  of  the  class.  The  same  is 
true  of  Bass-viol  players  who  usually 
are  chosen  from  our  student  body. 

I  wonder  how  many  have  taken 
notice  of  the  beautiful  tones  of  the 
electronic  instruments  of  this  modern 
world.  No  longer  is  the  Guitar  and 
Mandolin  a  tinny,  weak  sounding  in¬ 
strument  compared  to  the  Horn.  More 
progress  haq  been  made  in  our  in¬ 
struction  material  than  that  of  any 
other  instrument.  The  capabilities  and 
qualifications  of  the  instructors  are 
constantly  moving  forward.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Guild  of  B.  M.  &  G.  realizing 
its  position  in  the  music  world  is 
doing  something  about  it?  A  code 
of  ethics  and  standards  is  being  drawn 
up.  The  days  of  racketeering  in  our 
business  is  over.  The  instruments  are 
here  to  stay  and  are  increasing  rapidly 
in  the  public  favor.  More  and  more 
college  graduates  are  turning  to  our 
instruments  and  are  teaching  in  the 
private  field.  We  are  cleaning  house 
and  if  in  the  past  few  years  our  efforts 
have  given  competition  to  the  school 
programs,  that  may  be  only  a  slight 
fore-runner  of  what  is  to  come  as 
the  ability  and  capabilities  of  our 
teachers  continue  to  improve. 

(Editor's  Note:  Where  in  any  public 
(Turn  to  page  18) 
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Let's  Give  EVERY  School  Child  Music  Through 

KEYBOARD 

EXPERIENCE 


LKKiii  Hr.NT  Saii>:  "There  are  tiro 
irorMn,  the  irorld  ire  run  measure  with 
line  and  rule  and  the  world  we  feel 
with  our  hearts  and  our  imaf/inations." 
Those  of  us  engaged  in  bringing 
children  to  music  have  the  high  priv¬ 
ilege  of  dealing  with  the  latter  world. 
Our  conception  of  the  total  and  well- 
rounded  growth  of  children  includes 
aesthetic  and  spiritual  development. 
If  the  music  program  in  the  Elemen¬ 
tary  school  is  developed  from  this 
basic  philosophy  emphasis  will  fall 
where  the  child  needs  help  and  not 
necessarily  where  the  teacher  thinks 
he  should  need  help. 

Simplicity  is  the  touchstone,  the  key¬ 
note  to  the  best  teaching.  Try  as  we 
will,  talk  as  we  have,  too  often  musie 
is  still  presented  to,  instead  of  shared 
with,  our  young  people.  It  should  be 
enjoyed  as  any  other  frequent,  pleas¬ 
urable  experience.  For  example,  the 
piano  is  usually  only  a  complicated  in¬ 
strument  the  teacher  uses  and  on 
which  a  few  privileged  children  take 
"music  lessons.”  It  is  perfectly  pos¬ 
sible  and  eminently  desirable  that  all 
the  children  (beginning  as  early  as 
kindergarten)  have  some  keyboard  ex¬ 
perience#. 

Interpretation  of  a  musical  score 
should  be  introduced  at  the  time  when 
this  understanding  is  needed.  The 
piano,  tuned  water  glasses,  xylophone 
or  resonator  bells  can  be  helpful  and 
enjoyable  tools  for  this  experience. 
We  hear,  we  see,  we  play — we  sing. 
In  this  sequence  we  help  the  student 
make  a  meaningful  association  be¬ 
tween  sight  and  sound.  It  is  our  ex¬ 
perience  that  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  ways  to  help  a  child  learn  to 
“carry  a  tune"  is  to  give  him  keyboard 
experiences.  I  have  never  had  a  child 
in  a  piano  class  who  did  not  learn  to 
use  his  singing  voice  on  pitch  in  the 
course  of  his  first  year’s  lessons.  This 
happy  outcome  is  true  of  adults  as 
well  as  children.  Through  singing  and 
playing  in  group  piano  many  mature 
persons  realize  a  desire  to  learn  to  sing 
a  tune.  From  the  very  beginning  we 
sing  as  we  play.  The  absorption  in 


playing  seems  to  overcome  the  self- 
consciousness  which  keeps  persons 
from  learning  to  carry  a  tune.  Through 
keylK>ard  experience  then,  young  and 
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old  may  be  prepared  for  participation 
in  adult  choral  and  instrumental 
groups. 

Natural  growth  is  orderly  and 
planned.  The  skillful  music  teacher 
plans  his  work  for  children  to  “grow 
on.”  In  this  ordered  plan  teachers 
must  know  how  children  develop,  how 
they  learn,  what  their  basic  needs  are, 
how  their  interests  vary  according  to 
physical,  mental  and  emotional  age 
and  as  much  as  possible  concerning 
their  hereditary  and  environmental 
backgrounds.  Music  teachers  have 
lagged  far  behind  other  members  of 
the  teaching  staff  in  accepting  the 
above  statement  as  part  of  their  pro¬ 
fessional  obligation. 

Using  the  Piano  os  a  lotic  Music  Tool 

If  we  begin  in  the  kindergarten  by 
using  the  piano  not  only  as  an  ac¬ 


companying  instrument  but  as  a  means 
to  musical  understanding  it  becomes 
accessible  and  familiar  to  all  the 
children.  We  are  speaking  now  not 
of  organized  piano  classes  but  of  what 
we  shall  call  “Keyboard  Experiences.” 
Let  us  explore  a  few  of  the  possibili¬ 
ties. 

Hearing  is  basic  to  musical  under¬ 
standing.  Our  ears  must  lead  the  way 
to  visual  and  mental  conception.  There 
are  many  elementary  musical  concepts 
which  have  to  be  “taught.”  This  can 
be  at  once  a  delightful  and  meaningful 
experience  through  using  the  piano  to 
illustrate.  For  instance,  the  following 
terms  can  be  heard  when  played  by 
the  teacher,  later  played  by  a  child: 
high  and  low,  soft  and  loud,  long  and 
short,  up  and  down,  gradually  louder 
(crescendo),  gradually  softer  (de¬ 
crescendo  or  diminuendo,  staccato  and 
legato,  fast  and  slow,  gradually  faster 
(accelerando),  gradually  slower  (ri- 
tardando).  The  various  kinds  of  notes 
can  l)e  quickly  demonstrated: 


J  J 

walking  (lotor  qnortor)  notos, 

fS  ss 

rnnning  (lotor  eighth )  notos,  I 

J 

stop,  bond  (lotor  holt)  notos 

The  teacher  can  develop  pitch  recog¬ 
nition  with  listening  games.  At  first 
she  may  sing  a  single  note  within  the 
child's  singing  range  and  ask  who 
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ran  Hud  it  at  the  keyboard.  After 
some  experience  with  a  single  tone, 
proKretis  tD  intervals  (probably  using 
intervals  of  the  Tonic  Triad  flrst), 
then  experiment  with  a  fragment  and 
finally  a  two  measure  phrase.  By  the 
third  or  fourth  grade  many  children 
will  be  able  to  hear  a  four  measure 
phrase.  Any  of  these  musical  ex¬ 
amples  may  be  extended  by  the  teach¬ 
er’s  presenting  a  phrase  that  ends  on 
any  note  except  the  tonic  (which  we 
call  a  question)  to  be  “answered”  by 
a  pupil  (ending  on  the  tonic).  These 
various  devices  are  enjoyed  as  musi¬ 
cal  “games”  by  the  children.  As  the 
cla8.s  develops  some  facility  with  pitch 
re<ognition  the  entire  procedure  may 
be  carried  on  by  the  students  with  the 
teacher  acting  as  guide.  They  will 
also  learn  to  step  and/or  skip  up  and 
down  a  ladder  (scale),  to  recognize 
major  and  minor  triads,  the  Frimary 
chords  and  several  kinds  of  meter 
(2/4,  3/4,  4/4,  6/8).  After  our  ears 
learn  to  hear  the  name  and  quality  of 
the  I,  IV,  and  V  chords,  in  the  third  or 
fourth  grade  we  can  begin  to  decide 
where  they  belong  in  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  a  simple  melody. 

In  the  Elementary  School  we  stress 
the  use  of  observation  songs.  Why  not 
employ  the  piano  to  enhance  the  pleas¬ 
ure  and  understanding  of  the  things 
we  observe?  Reading — readiness  can 
be  greatly  facilitated  in  this  functional 
way.  AH  these  suggestive  devices  we 
have  named  should  be  broadened  to 
include  the  various  new  musical  ex¬ 
periences  as  we  meet  them  in  our 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  from 
the  Kindergarten  through  The  Junior 
High  School.  If  this  type  of  music 
program  is  effectively  pursued  the  in¬ 
strumental  and  vocal  directors  in  the 
Senior  High  School  will  reap  the  re¬ 
wards  in  their  groups. 

The  Piano  Clots 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  chiefly 
referred  to  “Keyboard  Experiences.” 
There  is  also  a  definite  need  for  organ¬ 
ized  piano  classes.  There  is  no  better 
or  faster  way  to  develop  musicianship 
and  to  prepare  children  for  becoming 
members  of  either  instrumental  or 
vocal  organizations.  The  security  of 
most  beginners  seems  to  be  much 
more  readily  established  in  this  group 
participation.  Here  is  reaffirmation  of 
the  old  adage  “There’s  safety  in  num¬ 
bers.”  Aside  from  this,  it  is  so  much 
more  fun  that  the  students  learn  much 
more  rapidly,  the  “mortality”  rate  is 
greatly  decreased  and  the  appetite  is 
whetted  for  more  and  more  musical 
understanding  and  experience.  There 
is  no  arbitrary  age  for  starting  such 
classes  but  many  teachers  feel  that 
the  Fourth  Grade  is  the  ideal  time. 
These  classes  are  conducted  in  various 


Mrs.  Lse  Danfalser,  New  Mexico  MENC  Piano  Chairman,  and  music  teacher  in  Albu¬ 
querque,  New  Mexico,  believes  in  introducing  children  to  music  through  Keyboard 
Experience  at  an  early  age.  Mere  is  a  group  of  first  graders  hard  at  work  on  two 
pianos  and  several  dummy  keyboards. 


ways  throughout  the  country:  during 
regular  school  hours,  as  extra-curricu¬ 
lar  activities,  and  as  part  of  the  class¬ 
room  music  program.  They  are  taught 
by  private  teachers,  room  teachers 
and  music  supervisors.  They  are  some¬ 
times  free  and  sometimes  paid  for  (a 
small  fee)  by  the  student.  In  some 
communities  class  piano  teachers  are 
hired  by  the  Hoard  of  Education  as 
members  of  the  regular  teaching  staff. 
As  an  example;  Dallas,  Texas,  has 
eleven  full  time  class  piano  teachers 
paid  by  the  local  Board. 

Hew  Motivate  and  Develop? 

As  in  any  other  area  the  “Class 
Piano”  Teacher  must  be  adequately 
trained.  I  refer  not  to  a  method  but 
rather  to  a  new  approach  and  pro¬ 
cedure.  Successful  group  teaching  calls 
not  only  for  sound  musicianship,  but 
for  a  stimulating  and  vital  personality, 
superlative  patience,  and  the  ability 
to  keep  everyone  both  busy  and  inter¬ 
ested  at  all  times,  .\bove  all  it  de¬ 
mands  sympathetic  understanding  of 
children.  The  technique  of  manipulat¬ 
ing  a  group  is  very  different  from 
giving  a  private  piano  lesson.  Let  us 
here  reaffirm  the  statement  that  we 
muHt  understand  the  way  children 
grow  and  learn.  In  the  hands  of  an 
unskilled,  ununderstanding  piano 
teacher,  class  work  is  sure  to  tell. 
So,  we  cannot  over-emphasize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  well-trained  personnel. 

To  develop  the  ability  of  teachers 
to  share  “Keyboard  Experiences”  with 
children  we  suggest  an  “In-Service” 
training  program.  This  can  be  done 
most  effectively  in  groups.  With  the 


use  of  cardboard  keyboards  (25c) 
quite  large  groups  can  be  successfully 
taught.  In  a  large  city  system  a  com¬ 
petent  person  could  Instruct  the  spe¬ 
cial  music  teachers  (or  supervisors) 
and  they,  in  turn,  train  the  room 
teachers. 

Expected  Oetcemes 

Many  results  of  such  a  program  may 
be  anticipated.  No  doubt  many  un¬ 
anticipated  but  gratifying  outcomes 
will  evolve.  Among  the  benefits  we 
may  justifiably  anticipate: 

/.  An  interest  in  “making”  music 
is  furthered. 

2.  Music  reading  is  motivated  and 
developed. 

.1.  Havmonic  as  well  as  melodic 
hearing  is  begun. 

J.  The  ability  to  read  both  clefs  is 
accomplished. 

General  musicianship  is  in¬ 
creased. 

li.  .\n  interest  in  small  ensembles  is 
stimulated  (by  duets,  trios,  quar¬ 
tets,  etej. 

it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
these  results  will  lead  to  more  par¬ 
ticipants  in  high  school  music  groups, 
more  interest  in  civic  music  projects, 
concerts  and  organizations,  more  in¬ 
terest  in  music  ensembles  in  the  home 
and  a  gradual  development  of  Ameri¬ 
can  musical  taste  and  culture.  In  her 
delightful  book  “The  Arts  in  the  Class¬ 
room,”*  Natalie  Cole  says:  “What  the 
teacher  needs  is  faith,  faith  that  the 
child  can  do  surprisingly  beautiful 

•John  Day,  N.  Y.,  1940. 

(Ttirii  tit  p»!)r  .1.1) 


Written  especially  for  The  School  Musician 

By  ^hajJoJtis,  (DuSoidi, 

Southwestern  Div.  chairman,  MENC  Piano  Committee 
Asso.  Prof.,  Music  Education,  University  of  Texas 
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The  Band  Stand 

A  Section  Devoted  Exclusively  to  The 

College  Band  Directors  National  Association 

By  Arthur  L.  Williams 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  SOUTHERN 
DIVISION! 

Under  the  expert  leadership  of 
Harold  B.  Bachman,  Southern  Division 
Chairman  of  the  CBDNA,  a  most 
cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all 
college  band  directors  to  come  to 
Tallahassee,  Florida,  on  January  18th 
and  19th,  1952.  The  campus  of  Florida 
State  University  is  the  scene,  with 
Robert  Braunagle  and  his  Florida 
State  University  Band  as  host.  Brau¬ 
nagle  is  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the 
Southern  Division  of  CBDNA.  Henry 
Wamsley,  Mississippi  State  College, 
State  College,  Miss.,  is  Vice-Chairman. 

Features  of  the  conference  include 
the  following: 

Concert  by  the  band  of  Florida 
.4  and  M  College  under  William  P. 
Foster.  Clinic  in  Adjudication  in 
which  all  members  of  the  CBDNA  are 
asked  to  participate. 

Programs  by  Faculty  Woodwind  and 
Brass  Ensembles  from  Florida  State 
University  . 

Clinic  on  Marching  Bands,  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  Fred  McCall,  Director 
of  Band,  University  of  Miami,  with 
outdoor  demonstrations. 

Concert  By  Florida  State  Univer¬ 
sity  Band  conducted  by  Robert  Brau¬ 
nagle  and  guest  conductors. 

Banquet  with  entertainment — 
FLORIDA  STYLE. 

Sounds  interesting,  doesn't  it?  Wish 
all  us  northerners  could  fly  down! 
Here  is  a  list  of  all  the  Southern 
Division  State  Chairmen  who  are 
ready  to  serve  you.  Why  not  write 
your  State  Chairman  today  and  make 
plans  to  get  together  for  that  big 
trip  to  Tallahassee  for  Friday  and 
Saturday,  January  18th  and  19th? 

Virffiuia  and  West  Virginia: 
LAWRENCE  INTRAVAIA,  Director 
of  Bands,  West  Virginia  University, 
Morgantown,  West  Virginia. 

Kentucky  and  Tennessee:  ERNEST 
LYON,  Director  of  Bands,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Louisville,  Louisville,  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

North  Carolina:  EARL  SLOCUM, 
Director  of  Bands,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Houth  Carolina:  R.  H.  ZIMMER¬ 
MAN,  Director  of  Bands,  University 
of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  S.  C. 


Georgia:  DANA  M.  KING,  Director 
of  Bands,  Georgia  Teachers  College, 
Collegeville,  Georgia. 

Alabama:  DAVID  HERBERT,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Bands,  Alabama  Tech., 
Auburn,  Ala. 


Harold  B.  Bachman 
Southern  Division  Chairman 


Louisiana:  DWIGHT  G.  DAVIS,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Bands,  Northwestern  State 
College,  Natchitoches,  La. 

Mississippi:  JAMES  SHANNON,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Bands,  Mississippi  Southern 
College,  Hattiesburg,  Miss. 

Florida:  FRED  B.  McCALL,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Bands,  Miami  University, 
Miami  Florida. 

HAROLD  B.  BACHMAN,  Professor 
of  Music  and  Director  of  Bands,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida,  Gainesville, 
Florida,  CHAIRMAN,  Southern  Divi¬ 
sion,  CBDNA, 

Harold  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
bandsmen  of  the  United  States,  which 
he  has  served  both  as  musician  and 
soldier.  North  Dakota  Agricultural 
College  at  Fargo  gave  him  his  aca¬ 
demic  training,  Chicago  Musical  Col¬ 
lege  and  Vandercock  School  of  Music 
supplied  his  early  musical  training. 
Bandleader  of  116th  Engineer  Band 
in  World  War  I,  when  peace  came  he 
organized  what  was  known  as  Bach¬ 
man’s  Million  Dollar  Band,  and  toured 
the  country  for  ten  years. 

His  college  band  activities  began 
in  his  junior  year  at  North  Dakota 


Agricultural  College  when  he  became 
Acting  Director  while  the  regular  di¬ 
rector,  Dr.  C.  S.  Putnam,  was  on  leave 
of  absence.  From  1935  until  he  again 
entered  the  Army  in  World  War  II 
he  was  Director  of  Bands  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago.  In  1934  he  served 
as  the  first  guest  conductor  for  the 
Ohio  Intercollegiate  Band  Festival 
held  at  Baldwin-Wallace  College  in 
Berea,  Ohio. 

He  served  ten  years  on  the  Summer 
Session  Faculty  at  the  University  of 
Idaho,  and,  of  course,  has  visited 
many  other  college  campuses  as  ad¬ 
judicator,  guest  conductor  and  lec¬ 
turer.  Before  accepting  his  present 
position  in  1948,  he  was  commissioned 
a  Captain  in  the  Army  and  assigned 
as  Supervisor  of  Music  in  the  6tb 
Service  Command.  Promotion  to 
Lieutenant  Colonel  was  made  during 
the  Okinawa  campaign  while  he  was 
Special  Services  Offlcer,  in  charge  of 
all  recreational  activities  at  Bougain¬ 
ville,  New  Caledonia  and  Okinawa. 

One  is  at  a  loss  where  to  start  in^ 
listing  all  of  the  many  high  positions 
and  honors  which  have  been  bestowed' 
upon  him.  The  officers  and  members 
of  the  CBDNA  feel  honored  beyond 
words  to  count  Harold  Bachman  one 
of  their  number. 

•  •  * 

COMMITTEE  FOR  PROMOTING 
ORIGINAL  BAND  COMPOSI¬ 
TIONS  NAMES  DIVISION 
MEMBERS! 

One  of  the  CBDNA  committees 
which  is  actively  functioning  at  the 
present  moment  is  the  Committee  for 
Promoting  Original  Band  Composi¬ 
tions,  headed  by  Ernest  Lyon,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Bands,  University  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  Louisville,  Ky.  If  the  outline 
submitted  by  the  chairman  gets  work¬ 
ing,  you  may  expect  exciting  news 
in  new  music  written  for  bands.  Our 
listing  of  First  Performances  of 
Original  Band  Compositions  by  Col¬ 
lege  Bands  is  interrupted  this  month 
in  order  to  introduce  this  new  com¬ 
mittee  and  urge  all  college  band  di¬ 
rectors  to  cooperate  with  your  Divi¬ 
sion  representative  by  encouraging 
the  writing  of  new  works  locally  and 
then  submitting  them  to  your  state 
(Turn  to  page  29) 
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Vice  Principal,  Broad  Ripple  High  School 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 


"Are  students  losiny  interest  in 
sintjiny  or  are  they  enjoying  their 
rocal  experiences f” 

Many  times  during  the  past  several 
years  this  author  has  asked  himself 
this  question.  Whether  it  be  after 
an  unfruitful  rehearsal  or  after  a 
Euccessful  performance,  this  doubt 
seems  to  come  and  go.  Occasionally  it 
causes  deep  thought  and  analyzation, 
but  more  often  it  is  forgotten  in  the 
rush  of  busy  details  and  other  activi¬ 
ties.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  sit 
down  and  attempt  to  think  this  prob- 
leni  through.  By  so  doing,  we  will  try 
to  reach  some  conclusions  that  may 
prove  helpful  to  teachers  in  the  vocal 
music  field. 

In  talking  to  high  school  vocal 
music  teachers  from  many  sections 
of  the  country  I  have  found  two  gen¬ 
eral  complaints.  First,  many  vocal 
teachers  are  faced  trith  the  problem 
of  a  diminishing  interest  in  rocal  mu¬ 
sic  and  its  accompanying  activities. 
Secondly,  high  school  students  tend 
to  lose  the  singing  desire  that  iras 
prevalent  in  the  elementary  rocal 
classes. 

These  two  statements,  voiced  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  accom¬ 


panying  reasons  given,  have  been  the 
actual  inspiration  for  the  writing  of 
this  article.  Do  you,  as  a  vocal  teacher 
in  the  secondary  schools,  have  reason 
to  use  either  of  these  statements  when 
discussing  your  work  with  your  col¬ 
leagues?  If  so,  perhaps  you  have 
several  good  reasons  to  advance  for 
this  lessening  of  Interest  or  dropping 
of  singing  desire.  Here  are  six  which 
I  have  most  often  heard: 

1.  Our  high  school  students  are 
more  interested  in  athletics  than  in 
singing,  especially  the  boys. 

2.  Only  students  who  have  studied 
instruments  ever  do  any  good  in  vocal 
music. 

3.  The  band  or  orchestra  is  more 
attractive  to  music  students. 

4.  Our  school  administration  is  def¬ 
initely  against  music  and  they  show 
a  preference  for  the  .\thletic  Depart¬ 
ment. 

5.  There  is  so  little  talent  in  our 
high  school. 

6.  The  students  just  aren't  inter¬ 
ested  in  singing. 

How  often  these  six  half-truths  have 
been  used  by  the  struggling  or  not  too 
successful  vocal  music  teacher.  They 
have  been  used  so  often,  in  fact,  that 
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many  administrations  are  beginning 
to  believe  some  of  them  and  they  are 
being  passed  on  as  justification  for 
poor  vocal  departments.  Are  these 
reasons  alone  enough  to  cause  us  to 
become  discouraged  and  even  sullen 
about  our  work? 

Do  our  students  sense  that  we  are 
using  one  of  these  reasons  in  our 
thinking?  Would  any  of  these  reasons 
inspire  high  school  students  to  do 
better  singing  or  encourage  them  to 
wholeheartedly  support  our  vocal  pro¬ 
gram?  * 

Now  if  we  may  consider  these  six 
half-truths  for  our  own  self-analyza- 
tion  we  may  be  able  to  find  some  help 
for  our  own  self-improvement.  What 
justification  do  we  have  as  music 
educators  to  use  any  of  these  half- 
truths  as  an  excuse  for  our  work? 
Are  we  aiming  too  high  in  our  educa¬ 
tion  objectives?  Must  we  have  ideal 
situations  in  which  to  work?  Have 
we  elevated  our  profession  to  the  plane 
of  a  heavenly  art  which  functions  only 
under  perfect  conditions? 

Let  us  examine  each  of  these  six 
reasons  to  ascertain  bow  much  logic 
actually  is  behind  our  thinking. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


This  b«aufifully-vo!c«d  choir  of  the  Mount  Pleasant  High  School  in  Schenectady,  New 
York,  uses  many  special  instrumental  effects,  such  as  Vibra-harp  and  chimes,  to  en¬ 
hance  their  own  renditions  of  modern  and  classical  numbers.  Mr.  J  Stanley  Lansing 
is  the  director  of  this  talented  group. 


OUR  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  ARE 
MORE  INTERESTED  IN  ATHLETICS 
THAN  IN  SINGING.  ESPECIALLY 
THE  ROYS 


This  reason  is  voiced  by  many  teach¬ 
ers  who  also  Ro  on  to  bemoan  the 
fact  that  musical  boys  are  so  hard  to 
find  in  the  hiRh  school.  Yet,  under 
observation,  many  teachers  still  tend 
to  make  life  in  a  chorus  class  un¬ 
pleasant  for  the  athlete.  This  even 
appears  to  be  done  many  times  be¬ 
cause  the  boy  belongs  to  a  team  that 
gets  more  publicity  than  the  vocal 
department.  Should  we,  as  teachers, 
be  blaming  these  boys  and  the  athletic 
department  for  our  plight?  Can  we 
combat  the  natural  desire  for  boys  to 
participate  in  team  activities? 

Educational  authorities  have  long 
stressed  the  team  spirit  of  cooperation 
as  a  desirable  educational  objective. 
Are  the  boys  made  to  feel  that  in 
singing  they  are  a  member  of  a  team 
and  that  the  results  they  obtain  are 
liest  only  through  team  cooperation? 

Furthermore,  some  music  teachers 
have  been  known  to  stay  away  from 
all  athletic  events  because  they  feel 
that  it  takes  too  much  of  their  time. 
They  even  say  that  they  must  put  in 
too  many  extra  hours  anyway  and  to 
attend  athletic  contests  is  just  too 
much.  Occasionally  some  music  teach¬ 
ers  feel  that  when  they  are  asked  to 
work  for  games,  or  even  attend  them, 
that  they  don’t  have  to  accept  this 
responsibility.  This  attitude  seems  to 
be  doing  much  to  develop  enmity  to¬ 
ward  the  athletic  department  and  the 
boys.  The  boys  have  a  tendency  to 
feel  that  music  teachers  are  not  in- 
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terested  in  them  or  their  activities 
and  so  why  should  they  sing  for  some¬ 
one  who  does  not  understand  or  appre¬ 
ciate  them.  This  could  do  much  to 
discourage  singing. 

ONLY  PUPILS  WHO  HAVE  STUDIED 
INSTRUMENTS  EVER  DO  ANY 
GOOD  IN  VOCAL  MUSIC 

I  wonder  how  many  fine  vocal  stu¬ 
dents  are  losing  interest  in  singing 
because  they  are  being  made  to  feel 
deficient  in  musical  training?  Teach¬ 
ers  have  been  heard  to  express  in 
class  the  opinion  that  students  are 
unable  to  read  because  of  a  lack  of 
previous  instrumental  music  experi¬ 
ence.  Should  the  student  be  blamed 
for  his  lack  of  previous  training  or 
should  we  work  with  the  students 
at  the  level  at  which  we  find  them? 
It  seems  that  it  is  probable  that  some 
of  our  best  vocal  readers  are  those 
who  have  never  played  a  musical  in¬ 
strument.  Some  students  may  express 
such  a  great  desire  for  singing  that 
this  deficiency  is  hardly  noticeable. 
In  fact,  in  this  author’s  experience, 
many  of  the  finest  vocal  students  have 
never  had  the  slightest  desire  to  play 
a  musical  instrument.  Are  we  dis- 
<‘ouraging  some  of  our  best  talent  by 
insisting  upon  a  knowledge  of  the 
technicalities  involved  in  musical  per¬ 
formance? 

THE  RAND  OR  ORCHESTRA  IS  MORE 
A’TTRACTIVE  TO  MUSIC  STUDENTS 

This  appears  to  be  the  weakest  of 
the  half-truths  yet  examined.  How¬ 
ever,  when  vocal  teachers  are  dis¬ 
cussing  a  lack  of  interest  in  singing, 
this  is  the  excuse  most  often 
voiced.  Are  we  selecting  music  that 
is  easy,  both  harmonically  or  melodi- 
cally,  or  are  we  attempting  modern 
arrangements  that  leave  our  vo<‘al 
students  perplexed?  <It  seems  that  if 
music  is  carefully  selected  it  can  then 
be  performed  with  as  much  attraction 
as  any  high  school  band  or  orchestra 
can  give.  Certainly  a  student  should 
receive  more  personal  enjoyment  from 
singing  than  if  he  is  struggling  to 
overcome  the  mechanical  difficulties 
of  an  instrument.  Personal  enjoyment 
should  overcome  any  attractiveness 
that  is  inspired  by  uniforms  or  for¬ 
mations. 

OUR  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION  IS 
DEFINITELY  AGAINST  MUSIC  AND 
THEY  SHOW  A  PREFERENCE 
FOR  THE  ATHLETIC  DE¬ 
PARTMENT 

This  statement  is  often  considered 
as  a  reason  for  the  unpopular  vocal 
department.  Perhaps  w«‘  are  expecting 
too  much  recognition  from  oiir  pro¬ 


gram  compared  to  the  results  obtained. 

Many  administrators  still  have  to  l)e 
sold  on  the  idea  of  a  practical  reason 
for  having  vocal  music.  Perhaps  if  a 
record  were  kept  concerning  all  per¬ 
formances,  time  and  number  of  people 
in  attendance,  it  might  prove  to  be  an 
effective  weapon  with  which  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  doubting  principal  or 
superintendent.  I  recall  one  adminis¬ 
trator  who  was  very  ’’lukewarm”  to¬ 
ward  vocal  music  until  a  report  was 
handed  him  stating  that  the  vocal 
department  had  appeared  before  67.noo 
people  during  the  past  year.  Being  a 
practical  man  he  was  much  impressed 
and  began  to  take  a  renewed  interest  | 
in  his  vocal  music  program. 

THERE  IS  SO  LITTLE  TALENT 
IN  OUR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

This  statement  should  always  bring 
forth  the  question — there  is  so  little 
talent  in  our  high  school  for  what? 
Perhaps  we  do  not  have  the  voices 
to  produce  a  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
Operetta  this  year  or  any  other  year, 
but  that  should  not  curtail  our  vocal 
activities  in  the  least.  There  are  many 
operettas  and  selections  that  would 
require  very  little  from  high  school 
voices  and  yet  would  sound  very  good 
in  performance.  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
should  not  be  considered  the  ultimate 
in  performance. 

THE  STUDENTS  JUST  AREN’T 
INTERESTED  IN  SINGING 

Of  all  the  statements  this  seems  to 
be  the  one  that  we  should  try  to 
eliminate  from  our  thinking.  It  is 
a  natural  desire  for  all  high  school 
iAudents  to  sing.  If  they  are  given  the 
opportunity,  encouragement  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  leadership  they  will  respond 
quicker  than  any  other  age  group. 
Perhaps  when  the  high  school  student 
is  confronted  with  too  many  technical 
problems,  too  much  contemporary  mu¬ 
sic  and  eccentric  teaching  methods, 
his  interest  will  lag  accordingly.  He 
is  probably  interested  in  singing  for  | 
singings  sake  and  very  little  more.  I 

In  conclusion,  shouldn’t  the  high  |, 

school  vocal  teacher  try  to  remember  ! 
the  human  side  of  teaching  rather  * 

than  the  artistic  side?  Could  it  be 
that  vocal  teachers  have  tried  to  be 
sensational  and  different  rather  than 
stressing  enjoyment  in  singing?  Many 
music  teachers  are  becoming  noted  for 
their  inability  to  keep  records,  their 
lack  of  organizational  ability  and  their 
lack  of  control  over  their  feelings  and 
emotions. 

Perhaps  the  correction  of  these 
faults  would  have  its  effect  in  the  in- 
hTcst  sh«»wn  in  oiir  program.  Pi‘rhup;i 
(Turn  In  itiiiie  33) 
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Why  Should  My  Child 
STUDY  VOICE? 


Pabknts  A.m>  Tk.uhkks  are  often 
faced  with  the  problem  of  answering 
the  child’s  plea  “May  I  take  voice 
lessons?"  The  old  school,  which  has 
as  its  primary  aim  the  training  of 
the  future  concert  artist,  would  prob¬ 
ably  scorn  at  the  prospect  of  accepting 
a  young  child  as  a  voice  student  un¬ 
less,  perhaps,  he  were  to  sing  the  boy 
soprano  parts  in  an  oratorio  such  as 
"The  Messiah"  or  "The  Elijah."  Since 
I  was  for  a  time  the  only  woman  voice 
teacher  in  a  medium-sized  university 
which  gives  private  music  lessons  on 
all  levels,  I  was  soon  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  accepting  a  child  as  a 
voice  student  regardless  of  vocal  talent 
— or  apparent  musical  talent  either, 
for  that  matter.  The  dilemma  that 
confronted  me  has  probably  been  ex¬ 
perienced  by  many  others  who  also 
question  the  advisability  of  such  a 
procedure. 

Johnnie  is  ten  years  old  and  has 
tried  to  study  piano  but  “it  Just  didn't 
take."  Of  course,  the  voice  teacher 
realizes  that  the  strongest  reason  for 
its  not  “taking”  is  the  fact  that  prac¬ 
tice  was  distasteful  to  a  child  who 
did  not  have  the  proper  discipline  for 
that  sort  of  activity.  Would  he  And 
the  same  displeasure  in  practicing  for 
voice  lessons  or  would  he  And  them 
more  pleasant?  Since  most  children 
sing  with  the  aid  of  their  ears  rather 
than  through  their  analytical  powers 
of  mind,  they  And  success  more  quickly 
in  this  musical  activity.  They  are 
able  to  sing  a  melody  fairly  well  after 
hearing  it  a  few  times,  and  with  the 
general  idea  of  the  whole  as  they 
l>egin,  they  may  apply  themselves — 
if  not  for  a  longer  time — at  least  in  a 
happier  frame  of  mind. 

If  a  teacher  is  wise,  has  had  suffi¬ 
cient  experience,  and  good  vocal  and 
musical  training,  he  can  build  up 
many  good  habits  which  at  Arst  are 
done  through  imitation  but  later  ana¬ 
lyzed  and  understood  more  fully.  He 
may  also  succeed  in  leading  the  young 
student  back  to  the  study  of  the  piano, 
so  essential  to  any  musician. 


Music  Faculty.  Bradley  University 
Peoria,  Illinois 


Some  of  the  attributes  of  good  sing¬ 
ing  which  even  a  young  child  may 
gain  from  vocal  lessons  are  contained 
in  the  following  paragraphs. 


Haul  Peterson 


The  child  who  has  not  learned  to 
stand  up  straight  and  Armly  soon  dis¬ 
covers  that  he  does  not  have  enough 
breath  to  sing  the  desired  phrase.  He 
also  looks  in  the  mirror  in  preparation 
for  a  monthly  student  recital  and  sees 
how  unattractive  he  may  look  to  others 
while  on  the  stage.  Here  then  is  one 
of  the  Arst  advantages  to  be  gained 
from  early  voice  study  regardless  of 
vocal  talent — good  posture  and  poise 
before  people. 

.Musicianship  should  be  a  primary 
aim  of  voice  teaching  to  young  chil¬ 
dren  since  the  quality  of  their  voices 
will  undoubtedly  change.  Rudiments 
of  music,  such  as  key  signatures  and 
note  values;  later,  formation  of  chords, 
actual  sight-reading  by  syllables,  num¬ 
bers,  or  merely  pitch  names,  and 
tapping  out  of  rhythms,  etc.,  should 
be  taught  from  the  Arst  lesson.  If  a 
parent  is  to  spend  money  on  private 
music  lessons,  he  should  expect  to  see 
an  improvement  in  musicianship  as 
well  as  hear  his  child  perform  little 
songs. 

This  training  will  give  him  an 


emotional  outlet  and  a  foundation  for 
developing  a  hobby  for  later  life  in 
which  he  can  contribute  to  the  musical 
life  of  the  church  by  singing  in  a 
church  choir  or  the  cultural  life  of 
the  community  by  singing  in  one  of 
the  Ane  choral  groups  in  town  and 
thus  have  an  outlet  for  his  musical 
interest  even  though  he  may  not  be 
good  enough  to  be  a  soloist.  Musician- 
ship,  and  especially  the  ability  to 
sight-read,  is  usually  the  primary  basis 
for  auditions  in  such  groups.  A  cul¬ 
tural  hobby  is  beyond  doubt  a  very 
signiAcant  inAuence  on  a  richer,  more 
satisfying,  happier  adult  life. 

The  repertoire  chosen  by  the  teacher 
for  his  young  student  cannot  he  over¬ 
emphasized  in  importance.  The  tastes 
of  young  people  can  easily  be  molded 
by  adults  whom  they  admire.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  good  encore  songs  written  for 
adults  can  readily  be  understood  by 
children.  The  poem  is  more  important 
than  the  music  in  this  difficult  selec¬ 
tion.  for,  although  children  accept 
most  types  of  music,  they  And  it  im¬ 
possible  to  understand  poetry  written 
for  mature,  sophisticated  adults.  Poems 
should  be  realistic,  if  possible,  although 
children  are  occasionally  able  to  por¬ 
tray  the  interpretation  of  an  impres¬ 
sion  because  there  is  such  a  close 
blend  of  music  and  words  by  the  com¬ 
poser.  Popular  music  usually  does 
not  lie  irithin  the  range  of  the  young 
roice  for  it  is  too  loir.  "Do  not  go 
below  the  staff”  would  be  good  advice 
but  the  trained  child’s  voice  ca”. 
usually  go  up  quite  high  when  it  is 
once  free  and  Aowing. 

The  psychological  influences  of  music 
lessons — be  they  piano,  voice,  or  an¬ 
other  instrument — are  many.  The  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  teacher  and  his 
understanding  of  psychology  is  ex¬ 
tremely  important  in  private  lessons. 
Mackward  children  are  given  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  perform,  thus  giving  them 
an  outlet  to  express  themselves  and 
often  to  excel.  Concentration,  so  im¬ 
portant  in  learning  to  sing  well,  can 
(Turn  to  pagr  .l.’i) 


We  Want  Music 
In  Our  Schools 

iStarta  on  page  lU) 

HistuQce  needed  in  the  development 
of  the  music  program.  They  advise 
with  parish  school  officials  relative 
to  the  function  and  administration  of 
the  music  instruction  program;  pro¬ 
vide  the  usual  supervisory  visits  to 
the  various  school  systems;  develop 
courses  of  study  in  music;  serve  as 
consultants  in  establishing  standards; 
engage  in  programs  of  in-service 
teacher  education;  cooperate  with  the 
Louisiana  Education  Association  in  the 
development  of  the  annual  convention 
program;  work  closely  with  the  Louisi¬ 
ana  Music  Educators  Association;  en¬ 
gage  in  the  work  sponsored  by  the 
Music  Educators’  National  Conference; 
develop  educational  programs  to  be 
used  by  radio  stations;  cooperate  with 
various  youth  and  adult  organizations 
such  as  the  Future  Farmers  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Future  Homemakers  of  America, 
business  education  and  distributive 
education  clubs,  4-H  clubs,  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations,  and  others;  con¬ 
tribute  office  services  to  music  teachers 
and  school  officials  relative  to  employ¬ 
ment  of  teachers;  and  contribute 
articles  to  professional  magazines. 
There  are  many  other  services  in  the 
fleld  of  music  education  given  by  the 
supervisors  in  the  Department.  The 
activities  of  the  music  section  are 
widespread  to  include  the  interests  and 
music  needs  of  the  people  from  child¬ 
hood  through  adulthood.  It  is  hopad 
that,  through  these  activities,  the  peo¬ 
ple  will  come  to  know  and  appreciate 
music  and  that  their  lives  will  be 
enriched  as  a  result. 

When  you  have  education  that 
reaches  out  into  the  lives  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  there  will  be  found  harmony, 
unity,  cooperation,  and  a  better  rela¬ 
tionship  prevailing.  It  builds  morale 
and  inspires  people  to  better  their  liv¬ 
ing  conditions.  A  foundation  of  well- 
educated  people  is  indispensible  in 
building  and  in  safeguarding  this  na¬ 
tion.  Let  us  continue  to  direct  our 
leadership  in  the  development  of  a 
total  program  of  education  for  com¬ 
plete  living  towards  those  ends  which 
will  promote  and  develop  the  activities 
that  are  so  essential  to  the  defense 
and  preservation  of  our  American  way 
of  life.  Through  this  type  of  training, 
we  will  have  well-founded  programs 
that  will  develop  minds,  character, 
bodies,  and  right  attitudes  for  the 
great  purpose  and  mission  which  each 
individual  is  destined  to  fuliill  in  life. 
We  are  proud  of  the  music  program 
in  Louisiana,  for  we  have  many  who 
are  singing  in  good  tone  and  bands 
that  play  remarkably  well.  We  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  every  school 
(Turn  to  page  43) 


answer  the  call 


Fretted  Instruments 

(Starts  on  page  11) 

school  music  program  can  be  seen  a 
group  of  fretted  instrument  players  as 
are  shown  in  the  photo  of  Billy  Steed’s 
Plectrophonlc  Orchestra?) 

I  beard  a  professor  recently  make 
the  statement,  “You  defraud  the  pub¬ 
lic  by  teaching  ‘inferior’  music,  and 
sell  the  student  a  high-priced  instru¬ 
ment.”  I  wonder  if  this  learned  pro¬ 
fessor  was  fully  conversant  with  music 
for  the  Mandolin  and  Guitar  when  he 
made  this  statement.  For,  after  attend¬ 
ing  one  of  our  organization’s  contests 
in  which  many  of  the  entrants  were 
beginners  or  had  been  studying  a 
comparatively  short  time,  he  ap¬ 
parently  changed  his  opinion.  He  soon 
learned  the  capabilities  and  possibili¬ 
ties  of  the  Fretted  Instruments  as 
contests  progressed  and  I’m  quite  sure 
he  would  not  have  repeated  this  com¬ 
ment  when  the  day  was  over.  At  least 
he  saw  we  were  giving  the  student 
an  opportunity  to  create  something 
for  himself — with  our  instruments  the 
student  need  not  practice  for  a  year 
before  being  allowed  to  play  something 
that  faintly  resembles  a  melody.  NO! 
The  BIGGEST  FRAUD  in  music  is 
selling  an  instrument  (any  instru¬ 
ment)  that  winds  up  in  the  attic! 

We  must  admit  we  have  in  our 
ranks  inferior  musicians  posing  as 
music  instructors  just  as  there  are  in 
other  musical  fields.  You  and  I  have 
heard  fretted  orchestras  playing  out 
of  tune,  and  we  have  also  heard  Bands 
and  Orchestras  of  the  accepted  school 
instruments  likewise  out  of  tune.  Yes, 
we  have  good  and  bad  just  as  you  do 
but  we  seem  to  be  more  subjected 
to  ridicule  and  criticism.  Generally 
speaking,  the  majority  of  our  teachers 
are  an  asset  to  the  community  and 
are  most  always  available  to  be  of 
community  service. 

This  being  a  typical  week,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  we  are  scheduled  to  provide 
entertainment  for  patients  in  a  vet- 
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erans’  hospital,  two  Church  Brother¬ 
hood  Banquets,  and  to  play  a  program 
for  a  weiner-roast  party  of  a  prom¬ 
inent  W’oman’s  Organization.  These 
are  typical  of  the  requests  we  receive 
to  supply  entertainment  all  the  time. 
Oddly  enough,  we  have  l)een  invited 
and  accepted  invitations  to  appear  at 
practically  every  PTA  and  PTO  in 
the  city  and  we  are  always  asked 
when  we  will  be  available  for  a  return 
engagement. 

It  makes  us  wonder  why  we  are  so 
popular  when  in  most  all  school 
organizations  you  will  And  Bands. 
Orchestras.  Ensembles,  boy  and  girl 
musicians  of  private  teachers  of  ac¬ 
cepted  instruments  seldom  featured  as 
entertainers. 

The  biggest  weakness  and  the  cause 
of  much  criticism  heaped  upon  us  can 
probably  be  traced  to  the  fact  that 
the  Fretted  Instruments  are  not  taught 
in  the  Music  Colleges  and  Conserva¬ 
tories.  Public  school  instructors  gen¬ 
erally  begin  their  career  with  abso¬ 
lutely  no  knowledge  of  our  instruments, 
for  our  instructors  have  been  as  you 
can  see,  denied  the  right  and  priv¬ 
ilege  of  learning  in  these  same  Colleges 
and  Conservatories.  They  have  had 
to  learn  the  Fretted  Instruments  the 
hard  way — by  their  own  efforts  and 
perseverance.  We  may  be  in  deadlock 
in  this  respect  but  it  appears  that  wc 
are  slowly  gaining  ground.  The  day 
must  come  when  we  will  have  earned 
due  recognition  in  the  average  school 
program  and  the  public  Itself  will 
make  the  admission  of  our  instruments 
a  necessity. 

As  the  situation  is  today,  there  are 
no  tangible  facts  that  can  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  prove  that  Fretted  Instru¬ 
ments  should  be  refused  by  music 
educators.  If  music  educators  were 
given  a  course  of  orientation  regarding 
these  instruments  and  if  proven  to 
them,  that  there  is  a  place  in  the 
school  program,  I  cannot  help  but  feel 
that  they  would  open  their  arms  and 
doors  to  this  large  increase  in  their 
own  department.  No  capable  arranger 
HAS  AS  YET  written  REAL  PARTS 
for  our  instruments  in  the  school  or¬ 
chestra  or  band.  This  is  the  flrst 
stumbling  block!  A  trial  under  fair 
conditions  would  improve  our  position 
and  standing  as  it  has  been  proven 
in  a  very  few  isolated  areas,  that  the 
Fretted  Instruments  have  a  very 
worth-while  place  in  the  school  music 
program!  With  the  proof  of  the 
pudding  being  in  the  eating,  anyone 
terested  in  our  efforts  are  cordially 
invited  to  attend  the  Guild’s  next 
Convention  at  Rockford,  Ill.,  next  July 
8  through  11,  1952.  Write  to  either 
Joseph  A.  Guzzardo,  Convention  Man- 
(Turtt  to  page  43) 
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20th  ANNIVERSARY  FESTIVAL  SET  AT  ENID,  OKLAHOMA 


Enid  Tri-State  Festival  Set 
For  May  8.  9,  10 


■y  Zona  Milas 

When  the  Tri-State  Hand  and  Musir 
Festival  convenes  at  Knld,  ttkiahonia, 
May  Ji,  it  will  mark  the  Twentieth  Anni¬ 
versary  performance  of  this  greatest  mu¬ 
sical  extravagansa  of  the  Southwest. 

From  its  inception  in  1933  till  the  last 
note  of  the  1951  festival  died  away,  this 
conference  has  been  held  In  the  highest 
regard  of  school  musicians  the  world 
over.  1952  promises  to  be  another  in  thif. 
long  list  of  successes. 

This  festival  each  year  draws  some  of 
the  world's  best  professional  musicians, 
music  Judges  and  amateur  performers.  It 
has  iMiasted  the  Introduction  of  numerou.-. 
I)leces  by  famous  composers,  including! 
three  dedicated  to  Phillips  University,  the 
narent  organization  of  the  festival.  One 
was  Ferde  Grofe’s  tone  poem,  Phillipiaiui. 
Grofe's  first  work  designed  jtartlcularly 
f<ir  high  school  musicians.  Karl  It.  King 
and  Edwin  Franko  Goldman  have  written 
marches  for  Tri-State  and  named  them 
I’hillipiau  Fealirat  and  On  Parade. 

Although  Phllllits  University,  an  In¬ 
stitution  of  the  Christian  church,  was 
really  the  founder  of  the  festival.  It  i.- 
now  diree'ted  by  a  non-profit  organization 
titled  Tri-State  Hand  Festival.  Inc.  This 
is  composed  of  civic-minded  Knld  busi¬ 
nessmen  and  organizations  interested  in 
furthering  the  proje<’t,  and  is  heade'd  l»y 
I’rofes.sor  Milburn  K.  Carey,  Director  of 
Music  at  Phillips. 

Most  colorful  feature  of  the  entire  con¬ 
clave  is  the  "Million  IX>llar  Parade,”  sc 
<'alled  becau.«e  of  the  value  of  the  uni¬ 
forms  and  instruments  of  the  Itands  tak¬ 
ing  part.  On  Saturday  morning,  in  the 
traditional  finale  of  the  festival,  nearly 
loo  bands  march  around  Enid's  public 
square  in  a  parade  lasting,  in  latter  years, 
over  two  hours.  Thirty  to  thlrty-flvi- 
tliou.sand  i>ersons  crowd  Ixith  sidewalks 


and  tops  of  buildings  to  watch  while 
photographers  have  a  field  day. 

Parents  sometimes  worry  about  whether 
contestants  are  properly  cared  for  while 
in  town.  It  is  a  boast  of  festival  direc¬ 
tors  and  a  compliment  to  Enid  residents 
that  housing  has  always  been  provided. 
Many  Enid  citizens  each  year  care  for 
from  four  to  six  In  their  homes ;  in  fact 
warm  friendships  have  developed  when 
players  are  billeted  with  one  family  sev¬ 
eral  years  in  a  row. 

Those  who  are  not  housed  in  private 
homes  find  rooms  In  churches  and  school 
buildings  which  are  converted  into  hotels 
during  festival  week.  Committees  from 
the  Enid  Chamber  of  Commerce  keep 
a  check  on  where  students  are  housed 
so  they  can  be  reached  If  an  emergency 
should  ari.se. 

Normally  unpredictable  in  Oklahoma, 
the  weatherman  has  been  kind  to  the  fes¬ 
tival.  Only  in  one  year,  1938,  has  really 
inclement  weather  hampered  the  smooth 
schedule  worked  out  so  far  in  advance. 
That  year  the  weatherman  made  up  for 
his  other  dalliances  and  played  havoc  In 
general. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  festlcal  It 
was  held  in  mid-April  Instead  of  middle- 
May.  That  particular  year  most  of  the 
bandsmen  arrived  on  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon,  an  unseasonably  warm  day,  and  as 
young  people  are,  were  lax  In  bringing 
winter  clothing.  Thursday  an  ice  storm 
that  engulfed  the  entire  nation  struck, 
sending  normally  exhuherent  'Staters 
rushing  to  warm  fireplaces,  blocking  the 
streets  till  they  were  near  impas.sable. 

Ry  Saturday  morning,  when  the  Million 
Dollar  Parade  was  to  be  held,  the  sky 
had  cleared  and  both  marchers  and  spec¬ 
tators  broiled  under  a  hot  sun. 

The  1962  festival.  May  8,  9.  and  10, 
will  probably  set  a  new  record  of  7,000 
students  in  attendance.  This  will  more 
than  triple  the  2,000  who  attended  the 
first  conference  in  1933.  Events  are  open 
to  conqilete  orchestras,  hands,  <-horuses. 


drum  corps  and  ensembles.  Soloists  and 
individuals  may  participate  in  the  Trl- 
•State  Band,  Tri-State  Orchestra  and  Tri- 
.State  Chorus  selected  groups. 

Professor  Carey  has  announced  that 
.seventeen  judges  and  mu.sic  cducator.s 
have  made  plans  to  attend  this  edition  of 
the  event. 

The  list  includes  such  distinguished 
names  as  there :  Dr.  Edwin  Franko  Gold¬ 
man,  New  York  City ;  Dr.  A.  Austin 
Harding  of  the  University  of  Illinois ;  Drs. 
D.  O.  Wiley  and  Earl  D.  Irons  of  Texas, 
judges  at  both  the  first  and  twentieth 
festivals ;  march  compo.ser,  Karl  King,  of 
Iowa ;  George  C.  Wilson,  University  of 
MIs.souri,  who  will  mark  his  fifth  straight 
year  at  the  festival ;  Ru.ssell  Wiley,  for¬ 
mer  Phillips  band  director  now  at  the 
University  of  Kansas  ;  George  Wingert  of 
.Minneapolis,  Minnesota;  Gus  Helmecke, 
Oceanside,  New  York ;  Charles  Minelli  of 
Ohio  University;  and  Bill  Ludwig,  .Tr., 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

And  chorus  directors  are  Dr.  Archie  N. 
Jones.  University  of  Texas;  Oscar  Clym- 
er.  University  of  Missouri,  and  Dr.  Ar¬ 
thur  Westbrook,  University  of  Nebraska. 

Orchestra  director  and  adjudicator  will 
be  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Maddy,  founder  of  the 
National  Music  Camp  at  Interlochen, 
Michigan. 

Individual  entry  deadline  date  for  this 
year’s  festival  has  been  set  at  April  20 
and  the  mas.sed  entry  deadline  will  be 
April  1. 

lOS-MM  Howitzerg  Featured 
In  1812  Overture  in  Texas 


Victor  Ale.ssandro,  musical  director  of 
the  San  Antonio,  Texas,  Symphony,  is  a 
man  who  believes  in  realism. 

In  a  recent  youth  concert  at  the  Alamo 
Heights  High  School  he  featured  two 
I05-MM  Howitzer  cannons  to  give  a  re¬ 
alistic  effect  to  Ts<'halkowsky’a  "1812 
Overture." 


Annual  Region  VI  Band  of  North  Central  South  Dakota 


This  wonderful  160-piece  band  contisit  of  high  school  sfudenfs  from  13  schools  of  North  Central  South  Dakota.  The  occasion  was 
the  annual  Region  VI  Band  Clinic  held  recently  at  Mobridge.  Richard  Brittain  (clinical  writer  for  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN)  was 
the  clinic  Director.  Mr.  P.  H.  Riggs  was  the  host  director  of  the  group. 
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MID-WEST  NATIONAL  BAND  CLINIC  GREATEST  YET 


The  Fifth  Annual  Mid-West  National  dlsapiiroval  of  the  directors.  The  follow- 
Itand  Clinic,  held  in  the  world-famous  ins  resolutions,  were  adopted  unanimously 
Sherman  Hotel  In  ChlcaRo,  I)e<'ember  13,  .»t  the  Friday  evening  session: 

H,  15,  sent  approximately  3,000  directors  ‘‘ire,  the  music  educators  assembled  in 
and  guests  from  38  states  and  Canada  Chicai/o  at  the  Mid-West  Xalioiial  Baud 
home  with  information  and  inspiration  I'linic.  Oeclare  our  belief  in  the  follotciiiff : 


This  panel  of  outttandin9  authorities  relatoH  to  the  various  phases  of  music  and 
education  discussed  the  timely  subject  "The  Rightful  Place  of  Music  and  the  Music 
Educator  in  Our  Democracy."  (L  to  R)  Lee  W,  Petersen,  VanderCooli  College  ot 
Music  and  Chairman  of  the  Mid-West  National  Band  Clinic;  Fred  Weber,  Instru¬ 
mental  Supervisor,  Michigan  City,  Indiana,  Grade  Schools;  Marguerite  V.  Hood, 
President,  Music  Educators  National  Conference;  Howard  Lyons,  Lyons  Band  Instru¬ 
ment  Company;  Beulah  Zander,  new  Director  of  Music  Education,  State  of  Illinois; 
Dr,  John  Kendel,  Vice  President,  American  Music  Conference;  Dr.  Vernon  L.  Nickell, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  State  of  Illinois;  Forrest  L,  McAllister,  Editor 
and  Publisher  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN;  Arthur  Harrell,  President,  National 
School  Band,  Orchestra,  and  Vocal  Association;  and  Raymond  F,  Dvorak,  Director 
of  Bands,  University  of  Wisconsin. 


h»;:fd  th«-y  might  again  hear  the  trio  m' 
I'pright  Horn  trii)le-tongue  artitit.x  wh  • 
•■tole  tliv  >‘how  laat  year.  They  were  not 
jiaapiiointed.  The  entire  program,  under 
:he  rapahle  direction  of  Lieutenant 
'  ilernard  Smith,  was  aptly  deacribed  by 
the  Master  of  C'eremunies,  Raymond  F. 
Dvorak,  in  these  words:  “Krcrj)  member 
if  this  band  plays  from  his  heart  and 
^olll  for  the  i/lory  of  his  Creator." 

In  order  to  give  attending  music  cdu- 
:  *-ators  the  suggestions  and  help  needed 
j  most,  alt  clinic  sessions  consisted  of  two 
simultaneous  meetings,  one  in  the  tirand 
i  MallriKMu  and  one  in  the  Louis  XVI  R<sim. 

I  .Vt  2  o’chH'k  Thursday  afternoon,  with  th" 
lieli>  of  Krnest  ('aneva  and  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  I..(K'kporf  High  School  Hand. 
.Mr.  H.  K.  Nutt  proved  in  many  ways 
"Hole  To  Make  A  Hand  PUty  Hctter"  in 
la  ver.v  short  time.  .\t  the  same  time.  Miss 
Lillian  I’lKiiisch  and  C.  L.  McCreery  o  >n- 
I  ducted  a  clarinet  clinic.  Miss  Poenl.sch 
I  explained  her  printed  ll.st  of  clarinet  ma¬ 
terials  and  presented  several  of  her 
,  students  in  both  solo  and  en.semble  num- 
;  l»ers  that  plea.sed  the  audience  beyond 
,  measure  with  the  gorgeous  tone  and  fine 
phrasing.  Mr.  .Mct'reery  spoke  on  “Hoir  to 
Improve  Your  Clarinet  and  Sarophoiie 
Mouthpieces"  and  explained  how  vitally 
‘  im|M>rtant  the  mouth  piece  Is,  yet  how 
'  .seldom  it  re<‘elves  the  consideration  ne<'cs- 
sary  in  order  to  have  an  outstanding 
:  clarinet  and  saxophone  se<'tion. 

Iteginning  at  3 :30  I>.M.  the  Plainfleld 
tirade  School  Rand,  under  the  direction 


that  will  never  he  forgotten.  Six  of  the 
nation's  finest  hands  gave  su|»erb  rendi¬ 
tions  of  the  Ix’st  music  in  print.  Kighteen 
"down-to-earth"  clinics,  each  conducted 
by  an  authority  in  his  HeUi,  gave  the 
Music  Kducators  the  type  of  practical 
information  needed.  It  was  “good"  to 
meet  and  ruh  elbows  with  other  progres¬ 
sive  directors,  principals,  superintendents, 
teachers,  artist  performers,  comisisers, 
and  friends. 

Starting  promptly  at  7 :30  Wedne.sday 
evening,  the  following  panel  of  outstand¬ 
ing  educatftrs  went  to  work  discussing 
"The  Rightful  Place  of  Music  and  the 
Music  Kducator  in  (»ur  Democracy."  Ray¬ 
mond  F.  Dvorak.  I'niversity  of  Wis<'onsin  ; 
Arthur  Harrell,  President  NSBOVA: 
Marguerite  V.  Hood,  President  MK.Vt': 
.hihn  Kendel,  Vice  President  American 
•Music  Conference;  Howard  Lyons,  I,yons 
Rand  Instrument  Comiiany ;  Forrest 
•McAllister.  Kditor  of  The  School  Mu¬ 
sician  :  Vernon  L.  Nickell,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  for  the  State  of 
Illinois;  Lee  W.  Petersen,  VanderCook 
College  and  Chairman  of  the  Mid-West 
National  Rand  Clinic:  Fred  Weber,  In¬ 
strumental  .Suiiervisor  Michigan  City  (In¬ 
diana)  (Jrade  Schools;  Beulah  Zander. 
.\s.<lstant  Superintendent  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  for  the  State  of  Illinois  and 
Director  of  .Music  Kducatlon.  After  a  full 
evening  of  discussion  and  collaboration, 
the  panel  was  ready  for  the  first  full 
meeting  of  music  educators  which  was 
held  at  1«  o'clock  Thursday  forenoon  in 
the  Louis  XVI  Room.  Each  presentation 
was  definite,  scholarly,  and  most  inspira¬ 
tional.  Toward  the  end  of  the  90  minute 
•session  a  motion  was  made  from  the  fioor 
that  a  set  of  residutions  Is-  drawn  up  by 
a  committee  and  presented  at  the  Friday 
evening  session  for  a  vote  of  ai>i>roval  or 


1  f.  that  MiMSic  eduratioii  in  all  of  its 
I  recognised  phases  is  an  important  part 
of  the  total  plan  ot  general  education. 

1.  that  every  child  be  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  play  a  musical  Instrument  and 
that  once  his  training  has  begun,  he  be 
'■  encouraged  to  continue  his  study  through¬ 
out  his  scimol  days  and  after. 

that  ire,  as  music  educators,  should 
constantly  strive  to  improve  ourselves  in 
'  all  fields  of  musiceil  kneiieledge  and  prac- 
.  tier  that  ler  might  be  more  effective  in 
I  our  dealings  irith  the  child,  the  school, 
i  and  the  esimmunity,  and 

i.  that  the  community  recognising  its 
responsibility  to  the  chibl  proriile  the 
proper  facilities  and  Reaching  personnel 
implemented  by  a  caretully  planned  pro¬ 
gram." 

Thursday  afternoon,  l>eginning  promptly 
at  12:40,  the  Territorial  Staff  Rand  of 
I  the  Chicago  Salvation  .\rni.v  (30  meml»ers) 


ida.vcd  an  hour  co:icert  th:tt  was  “out  of 
this  world."  All  who  heard  them  last  year 


of  William  Johnston,  presented  90  minutes 
of  the  very  be.st  l>and  music  with  the 
finesse  of  a  college  band.  With  many 
“little  shavers"  hardly  large  enough  to 
hold  their  large  instruments,  the  Plain- 
field  Orade  School  Band,  acclaimed  as  one 
of  the  finest  grade  school  hands  of  today, 
upheld  Its  reputation  in  every  .sense  of 
the  word.  Our  hats  are  off  to  a  masterly 
group  of  well-trained  musicians  and  their 
fine  director. 

Ves,  the  (Jrand  Ballroom  of  the  Sher- 
I  man  Hotel  Is  a  tremendous  auditorium 
I  but  not  large  enough  to  seat  the  more 
I  than  2,000  musicians  and  friends  who 
gathered  Thursday  evening  to  hear  the 
I  Million  Dollar  Miami  (Florida)  Senior 
High  School  Band.  Under  the  direction  of 
I  A1  O.  Wright  and  many  guest  conductors, 

1  the  Miami  band  presented  not  only  a  con- 
'  cert  but  a  thrilling  spectacle.  With  pre- 
\  cision  that  was  like  clrn-k  work,  each 
i  number  won  the  solid  approval  of  th*- 
'•  1  ackod  ballroom  of  appreciative  music 


S««n  her*  it  Sigurd  Ratchar,  intarnationally-famout  taxopkonitt,  giving  kit  wondar- 
fully  intpiring  clinic  on  fka  fina  poinh  of  tympkonic  taiopkona  playing.  Hundradt 
of  infaratfad  band  directort  aHandad  aach  of  Ika  clinic  demonttrafiont  at  can  ba 


tean  by  tka  jam-packad  ballroom. 
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Miami  High  Schooi  Band  Holds  Critkai  Audience  Spellbound 


Shown  hare  it  the  famous  Kdiami,  Rorida,  High  School  Band,  under  the  direction  of  Al  Wright,  that  thrilled  some  3,000  instrumental 
directors  and  administrators  with  their  renditions  of  the  classics  to  the  moderns. 


Iover«.  With  a  leader  such  as  .Mr.  Writfht  | 
at  the  helm,  and  the  whole-hearted  sup-  I 
imrt  of  both  his  scho<»l  and  the  Miami 
t’haml>er  of  Commerce,  the  championship 
Kriiup  thinks  nothing  of  tlyinK  in  two 
s|>ecially-chartered  planes  to  a  National 
Convention,  presentinR  a  two-hour  "show,” 
flyinK  back  to  Miami  that  same  evening 
and  having  a  complete  (iridiron  Pageant 
ready  to  pre.sent  in  the  Orange  Bowl  at 
the  half-time  of  the  next  evening’s  foot¬ 
ball  game. 

Friday  forenoon  and  afternoon,  were 
devoted  to  H  pra«'tical  clinic  ses.slons  that 
won  the  hearty  approval  of  everyone.  The 
different  clinics  presented  were  as  follows: 

9:00  A.M.  —  Cornet  and  Trumpet  — 
Ijeonard  Smith;  Flute  and  Piccolo — .John 
Heckerman. 

10:00  —  "Kxtending  Our  Conducting 
Kffectiveness” — Bay  Dvorak  and  Panel ; 
French  horn — Kobert  Kosevear,  I'nlverslty 
of  Toronio,  Canada. 

11  :00 — "Acoustics  of  Belli  arsal  Booms 
and  ('Vincert  Halls" — Hale  Sabine;  Percus¬ 
sion — Haskell  Harr. 

12:30 — The  A  Capella  Choir  of  the 
Bacine  (Wl.sconsln)  Lutheran  High  School 
under  the  direction  of  Henry  Wegner ; 
Trombone — Walter  Beeler. 

2  :00  —  Saxophone  —  Sigurd  Ita.scher  ; 
Trombone  and  Baritone — Hugh  McMillen. 

3  .-00 — "Adaptation  of  Kmbouchure  as 
a  Function  of  Uentofaclal  Complex" — Dr. 
Win.  D.  Bcvelll ;  Marching  Band  Cliiili' — 
Frank  A.  Piersol  and  Tom  Fablsh. 

4  :00 — "Band  Organixation  and  Promo¬ 
tion" — Howard  Lyons  a.sslsted  by  Fred 
Weber  pre.sentlng  a  Tonette  Demonstra¬ 
tion  with  students  from  Michigan  City, 
Indiana. 

5  ;00  —  Fluorescent  Lighting  —  Switier 
Brothers,  Inc.  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Friday  evening  program  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  VanderCook  College  Band, 
directed  by  BIchard  Brittain  and  H.  K. 
Nutt.  One  of  the  highlights  of  the  conc-ert 
was  the  vocal  duet  with  band  accompani¬ 
ment  by  Betty  and  Paul  Tryon.  (luest 
conductors  included  Dr.  A.  A.  Harding, 
Tom  Fablsh,  Forrest  Buchtel,  Merle  J. 
Isaac,  Harold  W’alters,  Charles  I>*e  Hill, 
Dave  Bennett  and  Paul  Yoder,  The  guest 


conductors  were  lavish  with  their  prai.se  ] 
of  the  College  band  and  its  fine  Inter¬ 
pretation. 

.\t  the  mid-way  mark  of  the  Vander¬ 
Cook  College  band  concert,  Mr.  Traugott 
Kohner  presented  the  marimbi  artist,  Mr. 
Janmes  Dutton.  Mr.  Dutton  explained  and 
demonstrated  where  the  marimba  could  lie 
u.sed  in  place  of  or  in  combination  with 
other  band  Instruments,  how  to  pick  the 
marimba  parts  from  the  conductor’s  s<-ore, 
and  how  to  chimse  the  appropriate  mallets 
for  all  of  these  combinations. 

After  the  concert,  Forrest  McAllister 
gave  a  most  inspiring  talk  on  “Publicizing 
Your  Music  Program.”  Mr.  McAllister 
exiilained  the  simple  everyday  points  that 
must  be  ob.served  if  you  wish  to  .sell  your 
musli'  iirogram  to  your  I(K‘aI  press  as 
well  as  to  your  national  magazines. 

In  spite  of  deep  snow  and  below-zero 
weather,  the  Crand  Ballroom  was  again 
full  Saturday  morning  at  9  o’clock  when 
the  nationally-famous  Christian  Brothers 
High  School  Band,  under  the  direction  of 
Balph  Hale,  o|tened  Its  two-hour  concert 
with  the  new  "March  Winds”  March  liy 
-Moore.  The  liand  was  excejitional.  With 
high  .school  boys  with  less  than  an  average 
of  3  years’  playing  experience,  the  band 
■ind  its  director  received  tremendous  ovar 
tlons  fn>m  hundreds  of  directors  and 
friends  who  came  to  hear  the  great 
Memphis,  Ttnnessee,  Band.  ICac’i  and 
ever.v  guest  condui-tor  commented  that  It 
was  a  real  thrill  to  conduct  the  flawless 
organization. 

At  11  o’cliK-k  the  greatest  small-town 
high  school  hand  ever  to  appear  at  the 
Mid-West  captured  the  hearts  of  every-  ' 
one.  The  Oxford,  Michigan,  High  School 
Band,  directed  by  Mr.  Kenneth  Bovee, 
proved  conclusively  that  a  little  city  of 
slightly  more  than  2090  <-an  have  an 
unsurpas.sed  champlonshii>  band.  With 
intonation,  balance,  blend,  and  Interpreta-  ; 
tlon  that  was  perfection  throughout,  the  ' 
Big  Band  from  a  Little  Town  sent  the 
!  thousands  of  listeners  home  with  a  thrill 
that  will  never  be  forgotten. 

I  The  Saturday  nf>onday  Orand  Finale 
Luncheon  was  one  of  the  highlights  of 
I  the  Mld-AVest  Band  Clinic.  After  a  holiday  ( 


Turkey  dinner,  compiete  to  the  last  detail, 
all  listened  attentively  as  the  one  and 
only  Baymond  F.  Dvorak  gave  a  mem- 
I  orable  and  heart-rending  tribute  to  the 
1  great  Band  Pioneer  who  .si>ent  his  life 
I  for  the  betterment  of  S<'hool  Bands,  the 
■-  late  .4.  II.  .McAllister,  Founder,  and  for 
,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Direc- 
1  tor  and  Friend  of  every  boy  of  the  famous 
;  Joliet  High  Schotd  Band.  A  pleasant  sur- 
;  pri.se  at  the  conclusion  of  the  luncheon 
•  was  the  showing  of  two  most  interestin;; 

!  and  educational  films  of  the  I’nlversit.v  of 
.Michigan  Bands  by  l>r.  William  D.  Bevelli. 
Much  credit  goes  to  the  sjmnsors  of  the 
j  Mid- West  National  Band  Clinic:  The 
I  VanderCcM»k  College  of  Music  and  the 
!  Lyons  Band  Instrument  Co.  The  mliTo- 
fllming  of  all  scores  shown  on  the  screen 
'  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  K.  Nutt. 

]  Complete  details  of  the  three-day  conven- 
;  tlon  were  organized  by  la-e  AV.  IVtersen 
^  and  Baymond  F.  Dvorak. 

To  the  thre»^  th<)Usand  music  educators 
and  friends  who  attended  the  Fifth  .\n- 
'  nual  Mid-West  National  Band  Clinic, 

:  inithing  further  needs  to  be  said.  It  is  a 
i  “must”  on  their  calendar  for  I>ecenib,.‘r 
i  12,  13,  and  14  in  1952.  Hundreds  of  other 
I  directors  who  found  it  impoift<il)le  to  attend 
I  this  year  should  start  planning  now  on 
!  attending  the  Sixth  Annual  three-day  Na- 
i  tional  Band  Convention  at  the  world- 
famous  Sherman  Hotel  in  Chicago.  Tliert- 
'  tlH'y  ma.v  find  inspiriition,  hear  the  very 
;  last  band  materials  played  by  six  of  the 
nation’s  finest  l)ands,  and  meet  with 
thousands  of  the  nation’s  most  successful 
Music  Kducators. 


West  Virginia  Annual 
Conference — Jan.  27  to  29 

The  West  Virginia  Bandmasters,  .Mu¬ 
sic  Kducators,  and  College  Music  K  luca- 
tors  As.sociations  will  convene  at  Hunt¬ 
ington  on  January  27,  28,  and  29. 

Among  the  featured  speakers  at  the 
conference  will  be  Miss  Edith  Keller, 
Ohio  State  Supervi.sor  of  Music,  who  will 
conduct  a  workshop  on  elementary  s<-hool 
music. 
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Haskell  Harr  Shows  Drum  Technique 


"The  ixast  three  daye  have  been  an 
unforgettable  experience.  It  wan  a  niaKnifl- 
cent  proKrain,  and  it  would  be  Impossible 
to  conceive  of  a  series  of  events  covering 
:i  more  comprehensive  Held.  Kach  panel 
jr  discussion  was  conducted  by  nationally- 
recognised  authorities,  with  up-to-date 
information  as  to  methods,  materials,  and 
technlf|ue.s — In  some  ca.ses  a«’tually  amax- 
ing.  Special  credit  Is  due  the  participating 
bands.  They  were  ‘top’  bands,  each  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Its  own  field.  More  adecpiate 
preparation  and  more  thrilling  perform¬ 
ances  could  not  Ik-  imagined.  It  was  a 
great  privilege  and  an  even  greater 
pleasure  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
working  with  them  and  their  directors." — 
Clen  Cliff  Bainum. 

"The  Mid-West  Clinic  somehow  man¬ 
ages  to  combine  metropolitan  facilities 
and  a  national  outlook  with  the  sort  of 
informal  friendllne.ss  so  nece.Ksary  to  free 
exchange  of  ideas  and  profe.sslonal  In¬ 
formation.  Each  participating  organization 
made  a  unique  contribution  to  the  pro¬ 
gram — each  according  to  its  own  i>hlloso- 
phy  and  training.  We  could  not  well  have 
done  without  any  of  them — all  were  a 
credit  to  their  schools  and  to  the  iirofes- 
sion." — Clifford  Billya. 

"The  Fifth  Annual  Mid-West  National 
Band  t'linic  was  greater  than  ever  and  a 
genuine  inspiration  to  all  who  attended. 
The  fine  showmanship  of  the  Miami  Band, 
the  many  fine  small  clinics,  and  the 
musicianship  of  all  of  the  participating 
bands  climaxed  by  the  never-to-be  for¬ 
gotten  fixford,  Michigan,  Band  gives  a 
band  director  in.spiration  to  cnrr.v  on  his 
work  for  many  a  day.” — Richard  Worth¬ 
ington. 

"For  inspiration,  musical  information, 
and  genuine  good  fellowshi|),  the  Mid- 
West  National  Band  Clinic  grows  in 
stature  every  year.  My  only  regret  is  that 
more  of  our  school  administrators  and 
students  are  not  able  to  attend  the  ses¬ 
sions  and  derive  the  benefits  of  the  clinic 
dire<-tly." — Fred  J.  Huber. 

“This  is  the  finest  convention  held  any¬ 
where.  I  enjoy  it  greatly  and  get  a  great 
deal  of  Information  and  new  materials. 
I  praise  it  every  time  1  get  a  chance.” — 
Robert  Powell. 

"Finest  and  best  clinic  held  yet.  Can't 
be  beat  for  practical  purposes." — B.  A. 
Havllcek. 

"The  Clinic  Is  even  better  than  last 
.vear.  Enjoyed  every  bit  of  it.” — .\.  A. 
Javorsky. 

“The  most  worth-while  clinic  1  have 
ever  attended.  Keep  up  the  good  work.” — 
Conway  Peters. 

“This  has  been  a  tremendously  rich 
musical  experience.  I  have  gained  much." 
— Matthew  (larrett. 

“I  believe  the  Mld-We.st  is  the  out¬ 
standing  clinic  In  the  countr.v — so  many 
fine  and  so  many  different  types  of  bands 
make  it  unusually  helpful.  I  certainly 
enjoyed  the  Staff  Band  of  the  Salvation 
Army.  They  gave  me  some  brass  playing 
to  shoot  at.  I’d  like  to  hear  them  again.” 
— G.  G.  Wall. 

“I  have  enjoyed  my  visit  to  the  Mid- 
West  very  much.  The  Information  that  I 
obtained  could  not  have  been  gotten  any¬ 
where  else  in  so  short  a  period  of  time.” — 
Bill  Day. 


Shown  horo  it  Haskell  Harr  pretanfing  hit  informaliva  and  praefical  clinic  on  par- 
cuttion.  Saafad  immadiafaly  below  Mr.  Harr  it  Chariot  S.  Paiert,  director  of  the 
National  Championthip  Joliet,  lllinoit,  Grade  School  Band,  who  wat  chairman  of 
tha  Parcuttion  tattion. 


lot  to  Improve  bands  all  over  America. 
It  is  the  most  practical  .  refresher  one 
could  have  and  comes  at  a  time  when  we 
all  need  a  lift.”  I.<ee  Petersen  has  done  a 
w'onderful  job  of  investigating  and  or¬ 
ganizing  to  get  the  best  for  every  ses¬ 
sion.” 

“This  is  my  first  time  at  tbe  Mid-West 
Clinic.  It  has  been  insi>iring,  inten.se,  and 
Interesting.  The  scojk;  and  comprehensive- 
ne.ss  has  been  unbelievable.” 

“The  Mid-West  Clinic  is  one  of  the 
highlights  of  my  year — inspirational,  edu¬ 
cational,  and  thoroughly  enjoyable.” 

“This  is  my  first  Mid-We.st  Clinic,  it's 
wonderful — I’ll  be  back.” 

“Very  good.  Certainly  we  wouldn’t 
travel  such  a  distance  (Bakersfield,  Cali¬ 
fornia)  If  you  didn't  have  something  gool 
to  offer.” — Wesley  Moore. 


“A  fine  clinic.  You  are  giving  the 
music  edui-ators  a  real  service.  This  is 
my  fourth  and  i’ll  do  my  best  to  I>e  here 
again  next  year.” — Vernon  A.  Forbes. 

“The  most  profitable  (i»rofesslonally ) 
clinic  I  have  ever  attended.  Thanks.” — 
iK-land  Ij.  Cook. 

“I  am  a  former  high  .school  band  di¬ 
rector  and  now  a  junior  high  school 
Itrincipal.  I  am  lon  j>ercent  behind  the 
school  band  movement.  This  clinic  is  the 
iK-st  yet.  Thanks  to  the  VanderCook  Col¬ 
lege  and  Eyons  Band  Instrument  Co.” — 
Charles  W.  Holt. 


Aiioiii/inous : 

"The  Haskell  Harr  drum  .session  was 
the  best  percussion  session  we  have  ever 
had.  This  kind  of  a  clinic  with  the  repre- 
.sentation  of  so  many  states  should  do  a 


All  numbers  played  by  the  six  Mid- 
West  Bands  were  recorded.  IHrectors  may 
receive  a  complete  list  of  these  numbers 
and  the  prices  of  the  recordings  by  drop¬ 
ping  a  card  to  The  Gamble-Hinged  Music 
Co.,  218  South  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Illinois. 


The  24-page  Ofllcial  Mid-West  Hand¬ 
book  of  Information  is  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  practical  listings  of  out¬ 
standing  band  materials  ever  printed.  It 
lists  more  than  22S  of  the  choicest  band 
numbers  ever  published,  all  carefully 
graded.  It  also  has  a  listing  of  more  than 
150  Band  Publications  of  1951,  each 
number  carefully  reviewed,  as  well  as  .sev¬ 
eral  clinicians’  listings  of  methods,  solos, 
and  ensembles.  If  you  were  not  fortunate 
enough  to  have  been  at  the  1951  Mid-West 
you  may  secure  a  copy  of  the  Handbook 
of  Band  Materials,  postpaid,  by  sending 
a  dollar  to  Lee  W.  Petersen,  4  E.  11th 
Street,  Peru,  Illinois. 


Send  Your  SoloM  Pleturos 
fo  the  5M  Editor- 
Mews  Welcome  Tee 
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Another  County  Organizes 
a  Band  Directors*  Assoc. 

'I'lit-  St.  flair  Counl.v  in  tlir  stuiili- 
•■astfrii  H<H:ti<>n  of  Illinois  has  Just  iv- 
<«*iill.v  orKanisecI  a  county  Sch(K>l  Band 
l»lre<-tor.s  Association.  The  interest  In  as- 
.s.iciations  of  this  type  seems  to  be  grow¬ 
ing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Officers  elected  for  the  St.  CMalr  group 
are  these :  Thles  La>hrding,  President,  Su- 
1  t-rlntendent  of  Community  Consolidated 
Si  hool,  District  No.  110;  .lames  Dla-rto, 
Vice  President.  Director  of  Mush-,  Impo; 
and  Paul  Curley,  Secretary -Treasurer, 
Band  Direidor,  Kast  St.  Laiuis. 

Mr.  Franklin  C.  Krieder,  director  of  the 
famous  Collinsville,  Illinois,  High  Schcsil 
Band,  and  a  charter  member  of  the  Mudi- 
Fon  ('ounty,  Illinois,  Association,  a<-ted  as 
consultant  during  the  organizational  meet¬ 
ing.  There  are  23  members  in  the  new 
as.sociatlon. 


B.Y.U.  Concert  Band  to 
Tour  with  80  Members 

The  first  concert  of  the  1951-52  series 
of  the  Brigham  Y«)ung  University  Concert 
hand  has  Just  l>een  completed  on  campus, 
and  met  with  such  complete  success  that 
It  has  been  scheduled  as  a  benefit  per¬ 
formance  In  the  near  future.  In  addition, 
an  Intermountain-Coastal  tour  by  the 
SO-piece  group,  under  the  direction  of 
Norman  J.  Hunt,  B.Y.U.  director  of  bands 
and  music  faculty  member,  is  scheduled 
on  the  group’s  busy  calendar. 


Norman  J.  Hunf 
Oiraefor  of  B.  Y.  U.  Bands 


Student  musicians  from  15  states  are 
represented  in  the  group,  which  has  been 
rated  by  critics  as  one  of  the  fine.st 
concert  bands  in  the  nation,  with  major 
emphasis  on  Its  outstanding  director. 

The  first  concert  of  the  1951-52  season 
was  described  by  critics  as  one  of  the 
most  interesting  ever  to  be  performed 
in  the  Intermountain  area. 

The  band  has  a  dally  rehearsal  sched- 
ude,  and  offers  one  unit  of  credit  per 
quarter.  Admission  is  by  consent  of  the 
director.  Many  of  the  numbers  performed 
by  the  band  have  been  arranged  and 
composed  by  Mr.  Hunt  and  members  of 
the  group. 


Fellowships  Now  Available 
I  Thru  Huntington  Hartford 

'I'lic  appointment  of  a  national  .Music 
Advi.sory  Board  to  aid  in  the  .selection 
of  musicians  for  Huntington  Hartford 
Foundation  Fellow.ships  has  Just  been 
announced  by  Michael  Gaszynskl,  director. 

Composed  of  noted  musicians,  the  board 
members  are:  Drs.  Thor  Johnson,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra  ;  Raymond  Kendall,  Chairman  of  the 
Music  l>epurtment  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California;  John  Vincent,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Music  Department,  University 
of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  and  Douglas 
.Mofjre,  Head  of  Columbia  University's 
•Music  Department,  New  York  City. 

The  Huntington  Hartford  Foundation 
was  established  In  1949  by  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Tea  Company  heir,  Huntington 
Hartford,  to  aid  musicians,  writers  and 
artists.  It  maintains  a  135-acre  estate  in 
Pacific  Palisades,  suburban  Los  Angeles. 
Artists  who  receive  appointments  are 
given  free  studios,  living  quarters  and 
meals  and  may  apply  for  a  stay  of  from 
one  to  six  months. 

Hartford  set  up  the  Foundation  after 
extensive  planning  and  with  much  advice  ; 
from  Mrs.  Edward  A.  MacDowell,  widow 
of  the  American  composer  for  whom  the 
MacDowell  Colony  is  named.  When  all 
buildings  are  completed,  the  estate  will 
accommodate  approximately  40  Fellows ' 
during  the  year. 

Some  of  the  musicians  who  have  al- 1 
ready  received  Fellowships  are :  Felix 
Labunski,  whose  “There  Is  No  Death” 
poem  for  chorus  and  orchestra  had 
its  world  premiere  by  the  Cincinnati 
College  of  Music  in  1950  ;  Harilaos  Per- 
pes.sa,  recommended  to  the  Foundation 
by  Bruno  Walter,  and  Alexei  Haieff  who 
received  a  scholarship  award  from  the 
Foundation  to  write  his  first  string  quar¬ 
tet,  commissioned  by  DJal  Festivals,  Ltd., 
for  its  fifth  annual  season.  j 

The  Art  Advisory  and  Literary  com-  j 
mittees  act  in  the  .same  capacity  as  the 
Music  Committee,  meeting  every  few 
months  to  aid  in  selection  of  Fellows  | 
from  applications  received  from  all  parts  I 
of  the  United  States.  The.se  committees  I 
are  also  composed  of  nationally-recognized  j 
experts  in  their  resijective  fields. 

Musicians  wishing  to  apply  for  Fellow-  , 
ships  may  write  Michael  Gaszynskl,  direc-  > 
tor,  Huntington  Hartford  Foundation,  2000 
Rustic  Canyon  Road,  Pacific  Palisades, 
California. 


I A  Century  of  Popular 
I  Music  in  America 


An  excellent  address,  “A  Cenlury  of 
Popular  Music  in  America,”  was  given 
by  John  Tasker  recently  before  the  Annual 
National  Recreation  Congress  Banquet  In 
Boston,  MassachU8ett.s. 

Mr.  Tasker  is  well  known  as  the  author 
of  such  popular  books  as  "Our  American 
Music,”  “Stephen  Foster,”  and  “America's 
Troubador.” 

The  address  has  been  mimeographed  in 
its  entirety.  It  is  suggested  that  music 
teachers  who  are  Interested  in  reading 
Mr.  Tasker’s  authentic  report  write  direct 
to  Mr.  Tom  Rivers,  Executive  Director 
of  the  National  Recreation  Association, 
315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


"PerfecI  Personal  Bearing"  is  4he  lifle 
given  to  this  fine  snapshot  of  Donald 
L.  Kinley  of  the  Plainfield,  Illinois, 
High  School  Band.  This  picture  should 
rate  high  in  the  SM  Snapshot  Con¬ 
test.  Send  your  entries  soon.  Remem¬ 
ber — $25.00  the  first  prize. 


The  Bells  Will  Ring  at  the 
School  of  the  Ozarks 

The  School  of  the  <  izark.s  is  located 
near  Hollister,  Mi.ssouri,  50  miles  south 
of  Springfield,  Missouri,  on  U.  S.  High¬ 
way  65. 

The  school  is  a  member  of  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools  but  owes  Its  existence 
.solely  to  gifts  received  from  individuals 
and  friendly  organizations. 

To  be  able  to  enter  the  school,  a  stu¬ 
dent  must  be  ready  to  start  high  school. 
.School  officials  say  students  are  those 
“who  have  the  least  and  need  us  the 
most.”  Most  students  are  from  the  Ozark 
hills  and  all  come  from  families  that 
cannot  afford  to  pay  for  tuition. 

The  school  oiierates  under  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Dr.  Robert  M.  Good  and  the 
Reverend  M.  Graham  Clark. 

A  wonderful  new  Carillon  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  new  Chapel  Building  whi<-I> 
is  now  under  construction.  The  architect 
Is  Edward  B".  Jans.son,  of  740  N.  Rush 
Street,  Chicago. 

The  Carillon  will  be  the  largest  In  the 
world,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  number 
of  belts.  Ninety-six  bells  will  be  installed 
— the  greatest  number  of  bells  ever  to 
be  a.ssembled  into  a  single  jilaying  unit. 

It  will  have  a  .scale  range  of  two  and 
one-half  chromatic  octaves,  from  C  to  G. 
There  will  be  three  identical  bells  for 
each  note  and  they  will  be  sounded 
simultaneously.  With  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment,  much  greater  volume,  carrying 
power  and  richness  of  tone  will  l>e 
available  than  would  be  possible  with 
but  one  bell  per  note. 

The  Carillon  will  weigh  27  tons.  It 
will  cost  $90,000,  and  was  given  to  the 
schooi  by  an  anonymous  donor. 

It  will  be  built  and  installed  by  J.  C. 
Deagan,  Inc.,  of  1770  Berteau  Avenue, 
Chicago,  the  world's  largest  manufacturer 
of  bells,  chimes  and  Carillons. 
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Numerous  Choruses  to  L.  A.  Interlochen’s  20  Year  Club 


Substantial  awards  in  the  form  of 
ohciral  niUsie  libraries  and  a  music  scholar¬ 
ship  will  he  offered  winners  of  the  second 
annual  California  Choral  Contest  spon- 
sortsl  l>y  the  Venice  Comnuinit.v  SIna 


National  Music  Camp  • 

by  Win  Richard 


next  February.  The  Sing  is  a  i»rojet:t 
of  the  City  of  I>»s  Anaeles  Itureau  of  | 
.Music. 

Kxpanded  to  statewide  participation  tills 
year,  the  contest  is  oi»en  to  amateur  I 
choruses  of  at  least  fifteen  members,  of 
whom  not  nion-  than  twenty  |a-rccnt  may  | 
lie  professional  sinaers.  Directors,  how-  J 
ever,  may  be  jirofessloiials  or  amateurs,  i 
Tliere  will  be  three  divisions  ill  tlie  c  ill-  ] 
l«-st — men’s,  women's  and  mixed  choruses  , 
— with  the  winners  in  each  division  aiveii  I 
a  $10(t  music  library  by  .Morse  M.  Free¬ 
man  Alusic  Co.,  Lrfis  Anacles,  and  the  j 
contest's  outstanding  director  lieiiiK  K'ven  i 
$ino  toward  a  music  s«-liolarship,  for  I 
further  study  at  a  n-coitniJted  music  j 
s<'his>l  of  Ills  or  her  choice. 

Deadline  for  entries  in  the  contest  Is 
Friday,  Feb.  1,  IS-IS.  Application  blanks 
may  Ik*  obtained  from  Aliss  Barbara 
Simons,  52M  21st  St.,  Santa  Alonica. 
Calif.  Ia*ster  Jj.  Koblnson  of  Venice  is 
Contest  Chairman. 

Choru.ses  will  each  sin*  two  numbers — 
one  of  their  own  choosing,  and  one  re¬ 
quired  of  each  Chorus  in  their  resjiectlve 
division.  Required  sours  are  as  follows : 
For  Alen’s  Chorus  :  "Where  in  the  World 
But  in  America” — a  Fred  Waring  ar¬ 
rangement,  published  by  the  Shawnei- 
Press  ;  for  Women's  Chorus  :  “Psyche’’ — 
by  Paladilhi,  arrangement  by  Watson  and 
publi.shed  by  Witmark  (So.  2-W  2687)  ■ 
(Violin  obligato  optional);  for  Mixed  j 
Chorus:  "Waters  Ripple  and  Flow" — aj 
Ciech  folk-song  arrangement  by  Deems  j 
Taylor  and  published  liy  •!.  Fis»*lier  (No. 
5676).  j 

German  People  Acclaim  | 
U.  S.  Army  1st  Div.  Band 

“More  than  fifteen  hundred  enthu.slas- 
tlc  Oernians  and  Americans  attend  large 
C.  S.  Army  Concert”  Is  the  headline 
given  by  the  Krlanger,  (Jerniany,  Volks- 
batt  in  its  November  2,  IH.'il,  issue.  The 
other  two  Krlanger  dailies  were  «*quall.v 
as  generous  in  reporting  the  concert  by 
the  Army’s  Fir.st  Division  Band — an  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  Special  Services  Division  of 
the  DfHce  of  the  Adjutant  fleneral.  The 
story,  translated  from  the  ilerman,  fol¬ 
lows  ; 

"A'ou  are  lucky  to  be  admitted  at  all 
and  it's  only  because  you  are  a  memlier 
of  the  iiress  I  am  letting  you  in  now,” 
s|Mike  a  (lerman  iwillce  to  this  news  re¬ 
porter  at  the  concert  given  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  1st  Division  Band,  in  the  Redouten- 
.saal  auditorium  on  Wednesday.  The  city 
of  Krlanger  has  never  exiierlenced  any¬ 
thing  like  this  In  all  Its  history.  I  was 
sitting  Jammed  into  the  narrow  rows  of 
seats  and  glad  that  I  found  a  seat,  for 
on  the  balcony  iieoiile  were  standing 
even  more  crowded  than  they  were  sit¬ 
ting  below.  One  hour  before  the  concert 
liegaii  the  diKirs  were  ordered  closed  and 
guarded  by  the  German  jMillce,  who  had 
a  full  time  Job  holding  back  nearly  tw'ce 
as  many  iieople  as  were  sitting  in  the 
auditorium.  It  was  reiairted  later  that 


Hupiiy  Xrir  Year!  Here  are  dates  for 
you  to  Jot  down  in  your  shiny  new  1852  I 
calendar  iMsik !  The  season  dates  this 
year  are  June  29th  to  August  25th,  and 
its  the  Silver  Anniversary  Season !  For 
twenty-five  years  the  National  Alusic 
('amp  has  been  a  proving  ground  for  tal¬ 
ented  youth.  The  Twenty  Year  Club  will 
hoid  the  third  annual  Pilgrimage  on  the 
sixth  weekend  of  camp — August  8,  9.  and 
lb.  Watch  for  the  program  plans. 

InterliM-hen  alumni  are  to  be  found  ! 
on  the  faculties  of  nearly  every  college 
and  university  in  America,  as  directors 
of  .school  and  civic  orchestras,  bands  and 
choral  groui>s,  as  memlM-rs  of  every 


:  major  s.vmi>hony  orchestra,  and  as  lead¬ 
ers  in  most  profe.ssions.  John  Tellaisha, 
director  of  school  music  at  Reno,  Nevada, 
and  a  member  of  lnterlo<*hen  In  1931,  Is 
;  a  leader  in  the  field  of  Alusic  Kducation. 

I  He  is  at  pre.sent  an  active  member  of  the 
j  ('lub.  Since  attending  Interlochen  he  ob- 
I  tained  degrees  from  Illinois  Wesleyan 
and  Northwestern  universities,  has 
taught  two  years  in  Ohio,  12  years  in 
KIko,  Nevada,  and  for  the  past  ten 
years  in  Reno.  Besides  being  jiresident 
of  the  Nevada  Alusic  Kducators  Ass<»cia- 
tion,  he  is  a  member  of  the  Western  j 
Itoard  of  MKNC.  At  present  his  depart-  j 
ment  is  scheduled  to  put  "The  Red  AIIH” 
through  its  paces  with  an  orchestra  and  ' 
354  in  the  chorus.  They  just  moved  into  | 
their  new  three  and  a  half  million  dol-  I 
lar  high  schmd.  Certainly  happy  to  hear 

repeated  next  Wednesday,  November  7.  , 
Sitting  in  front  of  me  were  two  young 
.Americans  who  seemed  to  Ik*  having  a  | 
vonderful  time  hupping  around  and 
screaming  with  happiness.  The  more  se- 
late  .Middle  Kuro|M‘ans  couldn’t  help  rais¬ 
ing  a  warning  finger  when  they  noticed 
the  conductor.  Air.  William  B.  Baldwin, 
.approach  the  iM>dium. 

it  has  lieen  proven  again  that  the 
German  |H‘«>ple  love  good  music,  without 
.iny  national  differences.  The  Itand  pre¬ 
sented  its  varied  program  with  lirlskness 
and  much  i*olor.  There  were  no  string 
instruments  in  the  group  of  nearly  fifty 
musicians  except  for  one  string  bass 
which  was  placed  between  two  huge 
American  style  tubas,  at  the  sight  of 
which  Richard  Wagner,  would  have 
turned  iwle  with  envy.  One  €*ello  was 
al.<Ki  added  to  the  orchestra  in  the  third 
l»art  of  Blxet’s  D’Arleslenne  Suite  No.  2. 
Tile  woodwind  se<*tion  was  Indeed  well 
repre.sented  and  did  a  wonderful  Job 
during  the  entire  program  and  esiiecially 
In  the  music  from  "Haensel  and  Gretel.” 
V<M*aI  and  instrumental  soloists  soon  con¬ 
quered  the  hearts  of  everyone.  Vance 
Kercheval,  vocalist  was  featured  in  two 


from  this  *31  camper,  and  would  lie  h.ip- 
pier  yet  to  hear  from  more  of  you 
liiterliK'heiiites,  what  are  you  doing 
wherever  you  are. 

SMk  oad  Flad  DepartaMst 
Can  you  help  us  locate  any  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  '32  camiK*rs:  Don  Baker,  fornu  rly 
of  Jacksonville,  Florida,  Billy  Brook.**. 
Ruth  Chrlstophersen,,  Janet  Collins,  Ru- 
bin  Deckellwum,  Walter  Drill,  Don  Krick- 
son,  Irving  Fink,  formerly  of  ('leveland. 
ediio,  I.<eah  Geschwind,  I>eslie  Gilkey, 
Airs.  John  Galbraith,  or  I»uls  Green? 

Did  you  know  that  you  can  visit 
iiiterl<M*hen  through  sound-color  movies? 
Such  films  as  "symphony  of  A’ouiig 
.America,”  "Youth  Builds  a  Symphony," 

'  "Kxploring  Talent  at  Intcrha-hen,”  ’’.See 
ing  Sound — Klcctronlc  Magic  (Revi.si-d) 

‘  Symphony  of  the  Arts,”  and  "Symiihi>ny 
j  I'nder  the  Pines,”  are  available  at  the 
i  camp  oillce  at  Ann  Arlxir  upon  request 
{  Perhaiis  that  the  fundamental  lesson  all 
I  NAfC  campers  learn  is  that  success  is 
I  attainable  only  through  hard  work  and 
c*oncentrated  effort,  regardless  of  talent 
I  and  influence.  Campers  leave  InterliH*hen 
I  with  accurate  knowledge  of  their  capa¬ 
bilities  and  chances  of  success,  with  keen 
I  amliition  and  determination  to  succeed, 
j  Kxcellent  food,  regular  hours,  healthy 
I  outdoor  recreation,  superior  instruction, 
and  carefully-suiiervl.sed  living  and  learn- 
I  ing  conditions  make  Interlochen  the  Ideal 
environment  in  which  to  develop  mental¬ 
ly.  phy.slcally,  and  morally. 

Send  in  your  dues  if  you  are  eligilile 
for  active  membership  ($2.00)  or  As.so- 
clate  Meml.ership  (33.00)  in  the  Twenty- 
Year  Club.  Better  still,  don’t  forget  to 
make  a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
Maddy  Building  Fund  for  that  new  Ad¬ 
ministration  Building  at  camp.  Will  be 
ItKiking  for  your  news  this  month ! 

played  the  third  movement  in  the  Biset 
suite  with  a  great  deal  of  color  and  feel¬ 
ing.  The  German  |>eople  were  greatly  ini- 
I>ressed  with  the  entire  performanc<*  and 
showed  their  ap)>reciation  by  stamping 
feet,  clapping  and  shouting  after  every 
number.  Gur  heartfelt  thanks  goes  to 
the  American  hosts  and  in  hopes  of  a 
return  engagement.” 

Indiana  University  To 
Present  T hree  New  Operas 

The  scene  of  o|>eratic  premieres,  om-e 
limited  to  New  York,  will  center  again  in 
I  Indiana  early  next  year, 
j  Indiana  University,  where  three  dr.**! 
i  performances  of  o|K*ras  have  occurred  In 
;  the  |)ast  three  years,  will  stage  a  doulile- 
I  header  premiere  February  21  with  pr**s- 
.  eiitations  of  two  new  o|K*ras  by  its  ScIpmiI 
of  .Music. 

The  presentations  will  include  the 
,  $5,000  oi>era  "Amahl  and  the  Night  VIs- 
I  itors”  written  by  Gian-Carlo  Menottl. 
composer  of  recent  Broadway  successes. 
!  and  "The  Drug  Store”  by  Walter  KaulT- 


the  01>erburgermeister  announced  to  those  i  modern  numbers  by  the  American  com-  ,  man.  conductor  of  the  Wlnnl|ieg.  Canad;i, 


on  the  outside  that  the  concert  would  he  p<iser.  Cole  Porter.  Flutist  Walter  Pagel  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Baton  Twirling 
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SHOULD  THERE  BE  A  STANDARD 
CONTEST  TWIRLING  TIME? 


The  Majorette 
And  The 
.  Bandmaster 


■y  Moyaard  Vallar 

In  contests  throughout  the  nation, 
there  is  a  variation  in  twiriing  time  ai> 
iotted  to  each  contestant.  Thi.x,  of  course, 
is  an  important  factor  for  the  twiriing 
contestant  to  consider.  It  means  that 
routines  must  be  adjusted  to  the  contest 
rules  concerning  time.  The  re-adjustment 
often  times  effects  the  apiH*arance  of  the 
routine  and  tends  to  make  the  contestant 
uneasy.  John  Smetzler,  IBTP  of  Bingham¬ 
ton,  X.Y.,  Informs  us  that  he  would  like 
to  see  some  standard  regulation,  and  I 


think  most  of  us  will  agree  tliat  lie  is 
correct.  Some  contests  only  allow  tile 
twlrler  2V4  minutes,  some  the  length  of 
one  record,  which  is  rather  sliort,  some 
have  longer  time  limits,  four  or  five  mln- 
ute.s,  etc.  This  is  a  iiuestlon  for  twirl- 
ers,  teachers,  judges  and  contest  chairman 
to  decide!  IBTK  will  adopt  the  time 
limit  you  tlilnk  best,  and  cooiierate  where 
it  can  to  advocate  tliis  rule.  Send  your 
suggestions  on  this  time  rule  to  Maynard 
Veller,  118  K.  7th  St.,  Oil  Cit.v,  Ta. 
IBTP  District  Headquarters. 


■y  M  RebM^ 

To  start  this  article  I  would  like  to 
•ask  two  questions  of  all  twirlers  reading 
The  SCH(K)L.  MUSICIAN  magazine. 
Questions  the  answer  should  be  yes  to, 
if  you’re  going  to  work  with  a  school 
band  are ; 

Do  you  know  all  your  basic  marching 
movements?  By  this  I  mean  could  you 
step  out  in  front  of  any  band  and  give 
signals  to  start  and  stop  the  band,  do 
a  column  right,  and  column  left;  give  i 
right  oblique,  and  left  oblique,  counter¬ 
march,  and  to  the  rear  march. 

All  twirlers,  esiiecially  schotd  twirlers, 
should  be  able  to  give  the.se  commands 
verbally,  and  with  a  whistle,  In  addi¬ 
tion,  they  should  know  all  their  facings. 
UIght  face,  left,  face,  and  about  face  to 
jierfectlon.  The.v  should  also  be  aide  to 
reteach  all  the.se  commands  to  new  ma¬ 
jorettes,  and  even  hand  members  if  it 
will  be  of  service  to  the  bandmaster. 
Krom  my  own  experiences  I’ve  found  that 
the  bandmaster  welcomes  such  coopera¬ 
tion  if  it  is  sincere,  and  done  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Do  you  work  for  the  good  of "  your 
unit?  In  traveling  around  the  country, 
and  even  here  in  my  own  state,  I  find 
the  individual  in  many  cases  trying  to 
be  more  important  than  the  unit.  It’s 
wonderful  to  be  a  solo  performer,  and 
I’m  sure  that  if  you’re  good  enough  you 
will  get  a  chance  to  perform,  but  If 
you’re  In  a  group  of  some  tyi>e,  ma¬ 
jorette,  drill,  or  song  leader,  work  for 
the  good  of  the  unit.  In  the  long  run  you 
will  And  that  you  become  an  even  better 
individual  performer. 

In  closing  let  me  sa.v  that  the  band¬ 
master  of  today  has  plenty  of  problems 
of  his  own  without  the  majorettes  of  his 
hand  being  another  one.  Try  and  forget 
the  petty  jealousies  within  your  group, 
work  in  closer  co-operation  with  your 
band  and  bandmaster,  and  in  doing  so, 
you  will  not  only  make  yourself  hap¬ 
pier,  but  will  b«'  doing  a  fine  public  re¬ 
lations  job  for  liaton  twirling. 


Por  show  work — the  more  the  bettor  as  it 
seems  the  .spectators  never  tire  watching 
a  twlrler  execute  high  throw.s,  esjiecially 
when  that  twirler  u.ses  various  catches 
and  releases. 

Question:  In  contests,  which  counts 
the  most — speed  or  .smoothne.ss? 

Answer:  Smoothness  usually  is  con¬ 
sidered  first.  Of  course  a  really  good 
twirler  will  have  both. 

Question:  Which  is  the  largest  twirling 
a.ssociation  in  America  and  how  may  I 
join? 

Answer:  The  NI!T.\  is  the  largest  and 
most  active  twirling  group  in  the  nation. 
NBTA  stands  for  XATIONAD  BATON 
TWIRLING  ASSN.  You  may  join  by 
writing  NBTA  NAT.  HDQ’.s,  Box  2fifi. 
Janesville,  Wi.s.,  and  requesting  an  ap¬ 
plication  for  membership. 

Question :  What  is  the  specific  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  throw  and  a  toss? 

Answer:  A  throw  is  when  the  relea.se 
of  exei'iition  is  made  from  the  end  of  a 
baton  while  a  toss  is  when  the  liaton  is 
relea.sed  from  the  center  or  twirling 
IKisltlon.  A  throw  is  usually  much  higher. 


Questions  | 
land  Answers! 


By  Doh  Sartcll 

( Address  oil  qaestieas  for  this  eeluma  to  Do* 
Sartell  The  School  Mvsician,  2t  E.  Jochson 
■Ivd.,  Chicoqo.) 
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Question :  Is  there  a  difference  iK-tween 
juggling  and  twirling  when  using  two 
or  more  batons? 

Answer:  Definitely!  it  may  he  inter¬ 
preted  this  way;  Juggling  is  when  you 
catch  and  release  the  baton  from  the 
ends.  Twirling  would  be  when  you  catch 
and  release  the  baton  from  a  twirling 
position — near  the  balance  point. 

Question:  How  many  high  throws 
should  you  u.se  in  a  routine? 

Ansiccr.'  'That  all  depends  on  whether 
the  routine  is  to  he  u.sed  for  contest 
or  show  work.  If  it  is  for  a  contest,  I 
would  say  one  good  high  throw  would 
be  in  good  taste  with  not  more  than  two. 


Hurritanetles"  Spell  Pretlsion  Plus 
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What  Kind  of  Uniform 
Should  o  Majorette  Wear? 


That’s  the  question  that  will  he  an¬ 
swered  in  your  next  month’s  The  SUHOi  »L 
.Ml'SIUIAN.  Your  twirling  editor.  D.on 
.■kartell  will  answer  numerous  question.s 
|H-rtaining  to  this  question,  showing  pic¬ 
tures  and  diagrams  of  the  different  t.v|)e 
outfits  to  wear  on  different  occasions.  If 
you  have  aii.v  s|H-ciflc  que.stions  on  this 
subject — send  them  to  Tlie  SCHOOL  MU¬ 
SICIAN. 


»  the 
t  Vls- 
enottl. 
cesses. 
Kauff- 
anada. 


Her*  !s  •  picture  of  the  world-femous  "Hurricenettet"  of  the  University  of  Miami. 
These  ten  college  students  continue  to  amaze  everyone  with  their  precision-perfect 
intricate  drills  and  routines.  Fred  McCall  is  the  conductor  of  the  University  of  Miami 

Band. 


Baton  Twirling 


A  Music  Educator 
Looks  at  Baton  Twirling 

■y  Dr.  KmMMth 

Wherever  they  have  ftathered  during 
the  past  several  years,  music  educators 
have  discussed  the  pros  and  cons  of 
baton  twirling  with  school  bands. 

There  are  those  who  would  discontinue 
baton  twirling  altogether,  stating  that  a 
good  band  can  stand  on  its  own  without 
the  neces.sary  extras. 


Dr.  Kenneth  Appleton 
Director  of  Bends 
Arkansas  State  College 


High  Steppers  Front  Arizona  State  Band 


Fronting  the  fast-stepping  Arizona  State  College  Band  at  Tempe,  Arizona,  are  (left 
to  right)  Darlyno  Miller,  Duke  Miller,  and  Marion  Flynn.  Darlyne  and  Duke  Miller  are 
well-known  as  teachers  and  judges  in  baton  twirling,  and  especially  for  their  theatrical 
act  called  "Fantasy  in  Batons."  Duke  is  on  the  staff  at  Arizona  State  College  as  Drill 
Master  and  Head  Drum  Major.  The  Band  at  Arizona  State  is  one  of  the  most  elegant 
marching  organizations  in  the  country.  Over  seventy-five  percent  of  the  members 
are  on  scholarship.  Band  Director  is  Feliz  McKornan,  and  the  Assistant  Director, 
Joseph  Scraford. 


NEWS  AND  VIEWS  FROM 
ACROSS  THE  NATION! 


This  is  like  eating  an  excellent  din¬ 
ner  without  the  dessert.  No  matter  how 
good  the  band  is,  it  can  be  made  Just 
that  much  mure  attractive  by  a  talented 
line  of  twlrlers. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  di¬ 
rectors  who  overemi»hast«e  the  twlrlers 
and  who  neglei^t  the  band.  I  recently 
witnes.sed  a  display  by  a  thirty-five  piece 
band  featuring  no  less  than  twenty-eight 
majorettes.  The  band  played  poorly  and 
although  the  twirlers  were  all  trained 
they  were  so  numerous  they  were  in 
each  others  way. 

In  conclusion,  let’s  take  a  tip  from 
some  of  the  more  successful  teachers  in 
any  field.  They  have  long  taught  If  a 
subject  Is  to  be  T'emembered  It  must  be 
presented  audio  as  well  as  visual,  in 
other  words,  ear  appeal  and  eye  appeal. 
If  the  performance  of  our  band  is  to  be 
remembered,  we  must  have  an  ear  ap¬ 
peal  in  the  form  of  a  band  playing  in 
time  with  a  well-balanced  instrumenta¬ 
tion,  for  eye  appeal  we  must  have  a 
neatly  uniformed  hand  topped  off  with 
the  routines  of  some  talented,  attractive, 
and  handsomely  attired  twirlers. 


Kdltors  Note:  AbotU  (hr  Author. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Appleton  has  long  been  an 
advocate  of  twirling  with  school  hands. 
He  was  formerly  director  of  instrumental 
music  in  the  city  schools  at  Kinsington. 
New  York,  and  has  acted  as  an  adjudi¬ 
cator  in  twirling  contests. 

Presently,  he  Is  Director  of  Bands  at 
Arkansas  State  College,  and  for  the 
past  three  years  has  been  chairman  of 
the  mid-south  twirling  clinic. 

The  twlrlers  and  varsity  band  from 
Arkansas  State  College  will  be  the  offi¬ 
cial  band  to  his  majesty  Rex,  King  of  the 
New  Orleans  Mardl  Oras  In  February, 
1952. 


illSSlSSlPPI — On  November  30th,  for¬ 
ty-two  high  school  bands  from  all  areas 
of  Mississippi  gathered  in  Greenwood  to 
take  part  in  the  annual  DELTA  BAND 
FESTIVAL — one  of  the  largest  festivals 
of  its  kind  in  the  nation. 

Under  the  expert  direction  of  Roy  M. 
Martin,  Greenwood  p.  S.  Directors,  the 
units  took  part  in  two  parades,  an  aft¬ 
ernoon  field  pageant  and  a  “On  stage” 
presentation. 

A  featured  highlight  of  the  pageant 
was  the  fourth  annual  NBTA  Miss.  State 
Championship  baton  twirling  contest. 
Two  hundred  majorettes  took  part  in  the 
event.  Beverly  McKensie,  Forest,  cap¬ 
tured  the  senior  title  while  Jo  Ann  Ful 
mer,  Jackson,  won  the  junior  title.  Judge 
and  guest  of  honor  for  the  event  was 
Hilda  Gay  Mayberry,  Louisville,  Ky. 

mVTH  D.4K07’A— The  official  state 
championship  baton  twirling  contest  for 
the  state  of  S.  D.  will  take  place  in 
Aberdeen  in  Mid-January  of  1952.  Twirl¬ 
ers  interested  in  further  information 
may  contact ;  Junior  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Abberdeen.  The  contest  will  be 
an  official  NBTA  event. 

ILLINOIS — Sears  Roebuck.  Inc.,  has 
come  out  with  a  new  line  of  men’s  toilet¬ 
ries  called  “Baton.”  Their  selling  slogan 
is  “Symbol  of  Leadership.” 

CALIFORNIA  —  The  Leadway  Food, 
Inc.,  has  come  out  with  a  new  candy 
bar  called  “DRUM  MAJOR." 


WISCONSIN— Tlie  Wis.  School  Musk- 
Ass’n.,  will  soon  come  out  with  a  new  set 
of  rudiments  for  baton  twlrlers. 

INDIANA — Junior  national  champion 
majorette,  Ann-Nlta  Ekstrom,  has  come 
up  with  a  new  one.  She  says — “that  the 
only  twlrlers  who  never  loses  a  contest 
Is  the  one  who  never  enters  one.” — Food 
for  thought. 

LATTA,  SOUTH  CAROLINA— Harri¬ 
son  Elliott,  Dir.  of  H.  S.  Bands,  made  a 
film  this  past  summer  entitled — “The 
MAKING  OF  A  MAJORE’TTE.”  Stars  of 
the  film  are  the  majorettes  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Miami. 

MINNESOTA— Come  January  27th  and 
2Kth,  the  largest  and  most  elaborate 
twirling  contest  ever  held  will  get  off 
to  a  flying  start  in  St.  Paul.  It’s  the 
NATIONAL  MAJORETTE  CONTEST, 
with  better  than  11,000.00  in  cash  at 
stake.  Band  directors  and  twirlers  wish¬ 
ing  further  information  on  this  conte.st 
are  urged  to  contact :  I^-onard  C.  Seam- 
er.  Court  House.  St.  Paul  2,  Minn. 

NEW  YORK— Daniel  Perkins,  H.  S. 
Band  Director  at  Garden  City,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  official  NBTA  state 
championship  baton  twirling  contest  for 
the  state  of  New  York  will  take  place 
In  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  on  January  13th. 
Twlrlers  interested  in  this  contest  are 
urged  to  contact  John  T.  Torllas,  37 
Hillandale  ave.,  Stamford,  Conn. 


A  MONTHLY  FEATURE 

■y  Dor  Sartoll  | 

LasI  month,  you  will  recall,  we  learned 
the  correct  way  to  execute  the  “TWO 
HAND  SPIN”,  “BODY  PASS",  and  ' 
••NECK  ROLL";  followlnK  which  we  | 
learned  how  to  apply  these  simple  rudi-  | 
ments  to  a  basic  practice  routine. 

LESSONS  NUMBER  TWO 

Probably  the  next  most  important  rudi¬ 
ment  we  could  learn  would  be  the  “RE¬ 
VERSE  FiaURE  ElOHT";  and  its  many 
uses. 

The  “REVERSE  FIGURE  EIGHT”  is 
probably  one  of  the  most  important  basic 
movements  a  twlrler  can  learn,  as  oft 
of  this  “movement  evolve  a  number  of 
advanced  and  even  super-advanced  tricks. 

"REVERSE  FIGURE  EIGHT" 

The  "REVERSE  FIGURE  EIGHT”  is 
just  what  Its  title  intimates.  Its  a  “FIG¬ 
URE  EIGHT”  in  reverse  motion.  You 
start  the  movement  by  holding  the  baton  | 
to  the  front  of  your  body  in  your  right 
hand — ball  up.  The  tip  end  of  the  baton 
moves  away  from  the  body — making  a 
circle  to  the  left  side  of  your  arm.  At 
this  point  the  tip  moves  on  down  away 
from  your  body — making  a  circle  to  the 
right  side  of  your  arm,  completing  the 
double  circle — or  Rev.  figure  eight  mo¬ 
tion.  (SEE  ILLUSTRATION) 

"REVERSE  CARTWHEELS" 

Once  you  have  mastered  this  trick  in 
your  right  hand  you  should  learn  to  do 
the  same  with  your  left  hand.  After  you 
have  accomplished  this  movement  with 
both  hands,  you  are  ready  to  do  the 
"REVERSE  CARTWHEELS”  —  some¬ 
times  better  remembered  if  referred  to 
at  the  "REVERSE  FIGURE  EIGHT 
HAND  TO  HAND.”  To  do  this  movement, 
merely  execute  one  "REVERSE  FIGURE 
EIGHT”  in  your  right  hand — ending  with 

The  Secrets 
Of  Two  Baton 
Twirling 

■y  BMIe  Soelis,  I.B.T.F.,  Advisor 

Interest  in  two-baton  twirling  is  gain¬ 
ing  tremendous  popularity  across  the 
Nation.  Due  to  the  many  requests  for  In¬ 
formation  on  how  to  start  on  two-baton 
twirling,  the  following  article  has  been 
written.  Remember  the  Official  World’s 
Championship  will  be  held  in  ’52,  and 
now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  the 
Contest.  First,  be  sure  you  start  out 
with  two  of  the  same  type  batons,  for  in 
two-baton  twirling,  the  batons  are  ex¬ 
changed  from  hand  to  hand  on  numerous 
tricks. 

In  order  to  master  the  art  of  two 
batons,  you  must  learn  and  practice 
some  basic  twirls.  First  practice  the  con¬ 
tinuous  four-finger  twirl  with  the  right 
hand  and  then  with  the  left  hand.  Then 
do  the  flgure-eight — four-finger  twirl  in 


ball  up. 

At  this  point — reach  across  to  your 
right  side  with  your  left  hand  and  do 
a  "TWO  HAND  SPIN”— at  the  right 
side  of  your  body. 

You  should  now  have  the  baton  in 
your  left  hand,  palm  up,  tip  forward. 
.Merely  do  one  left  hand  "REVERSE 
FIGURE  EIGHT”  In  your  left  hand. 
Reach  across  with  your  right  hand,  do  a 
-everse  “TWO  HAND  SPIN” — letting  the 
baton  roll  off  of  your  left  thumb  into  your 
awaiting  right  hand.  Repeat  this  over 
and  over. 

"REVERSE  FLYING  CARTWHEELS" 

The  "REVERSE  FLYING  CART¬ 
WHEELS’  are  nothing  more  than  regular 
“REVERSE  CARTWHEELS”  with  one 
added  flip  at  each  side  of  your  body. 
.Start  by  doing  a  reverse  figure  eight 
motion  in  right  hand.  Flip  into  air  at 
right  side  of  body — reach  across  with  left 
hand  making  catch — palm  up.  Repeat  in  , 
other  hand.  i 

"REVERSE  FLYING  CARTWHEEL 
UNDER  LEGS" 

Merely  execute  a  regular  “REVERSE 
PLYING  CARTWHEEL”  only  when  you  ' 
reach  across  with  your  left  hand  to  make 
catch,  raise  your  right  leg  (toe  pointed 
down — knee  high)  and  place  the  catch¬ 
ing  hand  under  your  leg.  Then  repeat 
same  in  left  hand. 

"REVERSE  FLYING  CARTWHEEI^ 
BACK  CATCHES" 

Merely  execute  a  regular  “REVERSE 
FLYING  CARTWHEEL’  in  right  hand 
while  reaching,  with  your  left  hand, 
across  the  back  of  your  body  (waist 
high)  to  make  the  catch,  (palm  up). 
Then  bring  baton  to  front  of  your  body 
with  left  hand  and  repeat  same. 

ADD  TO  YOUR  ROUTINE 

To  add  these  tricks  to  your  practice 
routine,  merely  do  the  following  in  the 

both  hands — if  you’ve  never  used  this 
twirl,  it  is  simpjy  a  combination  of  the 
figure-eight  and  the  four-finger  twirl. 
Next  practice  the  continuous  toss — ^first 
with  the  right  hand  and  then  with  the 
left  hand. 

BASIC  TWIRL 

One  of  your  basic  two-baton  twirls  Is 
the  "ALTERNATE  FIGURE  -  EIGHT 
POUR-FINGER  TWIRL”.  To  learn  this 
two-baton  twirl,  begin  with  the  four- 
finger  twirl  In  the  left  hand  and  the 
figure-eight  in  the  right  hand,  starting 
both  twirls  at  the  same  time. 

When  the  finger  twirl  is  completed  in 
the  left  hand,  and  the  figure-eight  in 
the  right  hand,  you  then  continue  the 
twirl  by  doing  the  figure-eight  in  the  left 
hand  and  the  four-finger  twirl  In  the 
right  hand.  This  two-baton  twirl  is  called 
the  "ALTERNATING  FIGURE-EIGHT 
POUR-FINGER  TWIRL”.  Once  you  learn 
how  to  control  this  twirl  a  great  deal 
of  speed  can  be  acquired. 

AND  THEN 

The  next  twirl  to  practice  is  the  con¬ 
tinuous  four-finger  with  the  left  hand, 
and  the  continuous  toss  with  the  right 
(Turn  to  page  43) 


order  I  have  shown :  Two  “REVERSE 
CARTWHEELS”:  two  "REVERSE  FLY¬ 
ING  CARTWHEELS”:  two  “REVERSE 
PLYING  CARTWHEELS  UNDER 
LEGS”:  and  two  "REVERSE  FLYING 
CARTWHEELS  with  BACK  CATCHBIS”. 
Don’t  forget  to  practice  daily.  Its  the 
consistency  of  practice  that  will  put  you 
on  top. 


TWIRLERS 

Rudiments  Win  Contests 


If  you  plan  to  enter  School  Twirling  Con¬ 
tests,  you  must  perform  the  series  of  REQUIRED 
RUDIMENTS.  Tnis  book.  ”An  Interpretetion  of 
the  National  High  Scnool  Competition  Re¬ 
quirements,”  will  show  you  these  rudiments  in 
clear  cut  style. 

Every  beginning  and  advanced  twirler  should 
have  this  book  for  continuous  study  and  re¬ 
view.  Bob  Roberts,  famous  west  coast  twirler 
and  teacher,  says  "I  use  this  book  for  all  of 
my  beginning  students  and  teachers.” 

ORDER  YOUR  COPY  TODAY 
Price  $1.00 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

2B  last  Jackson  Blvd.,  Cklcaea  4,  III. 
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A  HAPPY  XKW  YKAU  to  all  of  you— 
may  it  brloR  t“VerythlnK  Kmid  and  tine 
t<i  you.  Not  the  least  of  this  should  l>e 
musioianship  in  drumminK,  an  art  not 
yet  wholly  found  in  school  drumming  and 
if  found  It  Is  seldom  used.  I  think  most 
of  .vou  will  asree  that  many  drummers 
think  If  they  have  played  the  notes  In 
the  correct  rhythmic  pattern  as  written 
their  task  is  completed  and  well  done. 
This  is  not  true.  There  are  many  more 
thiiiKs  to  lie  played  than  the  notes  alone. 
When  you  can  play  accents  nicely  and 
proi>erly ;  when  you  can  play  crescendos 
and  diminuendos  nicely  and  proiierly ; 
when  you  can  increase  and  decrease 
speeds  nicely  and  properly  you  will  then 
he  jilayinK  with  (food  musicianship.  There 
is  considerable  lackin(f  in  the  drummer 
who  plays  every  note  as  if  the  main  oh- 
Je<'t  is  to  break  a  drum  head.  Make  it  a 
point  to  add  tho.se  ‘■subtle”  accents  which 
add  to  the  flavor  of  drumminK-  Check 
with  the  conductor’s  score  or  the  lead 
melody  part  to  see  what  you  may  add  for 
the  sake  of  musicianship.  It  will  help 
yot^r  section  and  your  band. 

Some  InterestinK  comments  and  qiies- 


tioiis  have  come  In  the  mall  recently — 
some  of  which  I  would  like  to  have  In¬ 
cluded  last  month  but  space  demanded 
that  they  be  left  over  for  another  Issue. 
A  most  Interesting  problem  has  come  uii 
with  one  band  director  in  that  for  some 
reason  the  bell-lyra  plumes  have  Iwen 
lost  or  destroyed.  The  i/nestion  is;  ••('an 
these  be  replaced f" 

Ansteer:  Yes  these  can  lie  replaced 
but  it  may  take  considerable  time  and 
perhaps  delivery  may  lie  lm|M)ssible.  First, 
I  would  make  sure  of  replacement  by  con- 
sultinK  your  local  music  dealer.  If  he 
can  not  give  you  any  encouragement 
let  me  quote  from  a  letter  from  our 
mutual  drum  friend,  Fred  W,  Miller  of 
Chicago,  Illinois  who  "claims  to  have 
had  good  luck  with  the  extra  heavy, 
braided  drapery  or  upholstery  silk  cords. 
These  together  with  the  rayon,  cotton,  or 
silk  tassels  can  usually  Is*  secured  from 
your  department  store  in  a  variety  of 
colors.  To  Increase  the  effe«*t  add  two 
or  more  of  the.se  with  extra  tas.s«*|s  If  de¬ 
sired.  If  available  only  In  white  they 
can  be  dyed  to  match  the  schisd  colors.” 
We  want  tr>  thunk  Mr.  Miller  for  this 


splendid  suKgestion  which  should  l>e  ot 
great  help  If  replacement  of  original 
equipment  seems  out  of  the  question. 

Alth«>ugh  the  usual  hig  marching  sea¬ 
son  during  football  Is  past,  there  has  been 
considerable  interest  in  the  recent  article 
on  tenor  drums  which  to  my  thinking 
will  add  considerable  to  the  showmanshi|i 
of  the  marching  Itand  if  adequately  ami 
pro|s?rly  u.sed.  However,  If  the  main  «ili- 
ject  is  to  use  some  surplus  drummers,  as 
one  band  director  frankly  admits,  the 
effect  is  lost.  The  tenor  drum  player 
must  cease  being  a  beater  and  become  a 
twirler  and  in  this  capacity  he  can 
bring  considerable  attention  to  the  band 
on  parade — or  even  in  a  novelty  concert 
number  if  good  enough. 

Quoting  directly  from  a  very  Interest¬ 
ing  letter :  “After  all,  the  main  ubje<*tive 
in  tenor  drums  is  twirling.  It  adds  but 
little  musical  value  because  the  scotch 
bass  drums  in  a  band  can  provide  all 
of  the  musical  value  that  a  tenor  drum  is 
attempting.  Sup|>ose  you  were  a  student 
in  a  high  school  band  and  the  dtre<-tor 
assigned  you  on  tenor  drums.  Y’ou  would 
not  be  effective  unless  you  s|)ent  con¬ 
siderable  time  In  twirling  technique.  Per¬ 
haps  all  of  the  four  years  you  would  be  a 
twirler.  When  you  leave,  what  have  you 
gained  in  a  musical  way?  Personally,  I 
never  would  handicap  a  boy  in  such  a 
way.  I  would  rather  assign  him  to  the 
(iractice  pad  and  learn  rudiments.  Then 
at  least  he  is  a  drummer.” 

This  is  excellent  advice  for  again — 
the  principle  use  of  tenor  drums  is  for 

EdHor't  Nef«:  Sead  all  qaastiem  and  aa- 
swar*  ta  Dr.  Jaba  faal  Jaaai,  Caasarvatarv 
af  Malic,  UIVs  Iraad  Straat,  Albasy, 
Gaerqia. 


FINE  TONE 
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DAVE  GRUPP  tympanist  ■  EUGENE  ORMANDY  director 
PHiLADELPHIA  SYMPHONY 


DAVI  GRUPP,  Phlladalplila  OrehMtrq  tynpoaltf  Myi: 

"I  ■«  fatly  tafisRad  with  aiy  W.  P.  L  Syaipheay  tyaipaai  la  avary  way  .  .  . 
teaa,  taalay,  actiea — parfact!  Abaat  tha  «aa«as.  ...  I  thiah  thay  ara  abaat 
avarythiag  yea  caa  expect  ea  pedal  tyaipaai  ...  a  weadarfal  aid  to  playart 
wha  have  ta  aiaka  fast  ckaofat!" 

la  parekaslag  their  aaw  W.  P.  L.  tyaipaai.  tka  Philodalpkia  Orchestra,  aadar 
tha  diractlao  af  Mr.  Onaaady,  carafafly  aiaaiiaad  all  aiakat  bath  bare  aad 
abroad.  Tbair  choice  was  tha  W.  P.  L  Syaipheay  aiodal.  Follow  the  lead 
af  oatstaodiag  ergoaixatleos  Ilka  the  PbllaMphia  Orchestra— lavastfgeta  the 
W.  P.  L.  Syaipheay  Modal  tyaipaai  bafera  bayiag— parsaaolly  dasioaad  aad 
bailt  aadar  tha  saparvisiea  of  Wai.  P.  Ladwig! 

SEND  FOR  DRUM  CATALOG  TODAY! 

WFL  DRUM  CO. 


TYMPAMI 


—  -  —  —  —  — k— I 


SEND  TODAY.' 


I 
I 

I  TuniRg  Gong*  Foldsr! 

□  Y#s!  Send  Mt 

_  Noaia . 

I  Address . 

.  City  . State 
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what  ever  ulioir  they  may  aJd  to  the 
hand’d  iHTformance.  (Vrtaliily  the  worth 
of  the  added  attraction  depends  on  the 
.iniouiit  of  elTorl  |iiit  into  it  and.  tist, 
many  anil  many  a  student  is  la-rfectly 
liappy  in  doing-  this  kind  of  band  work 
just  ad  the  majorettes  are  happy  in 
their  work  although  they  never  blow  a 
note.  Somewhere  In  here  I  want  to  men¬ 
tion  that  the  words  tenor  tyinps  should 
have  read  tenor  drums — my  error  in  typ¬ 
ing. 

.\nother  (luotation :  "When  you  assign 
four  snare  drummers  and  four  tenor 
drums  to  an  eighty-piece  liand,  well  i>er- 
siinally,  I  think  it  would  be  much  lietter 
for  that  band  and  for  the  players  to  iiut 
snares  on  the  tenor  drums  and  use  eight 
.snare  drummers  in  the  band  for  street 
work.  Indoors  you  could  assign  them  to 
traps  or  other  effects.  Or  iH*rhaps  they 
double  on  oboe  or  Imssoon.  In  fact,  that 
is  a  very  convenient  double.” 

So  it  adds  up  to  what  do  you  like  l>est, 
and  how  much  effort  are  you  and  your 
drummers  willing  to  put  into  the  show 
and,  too,  what  .sacrifices  are  you  willing 
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LEWIS,  Eastern  Oregon  College  of 
Education,  LaGrande,  Oregon. 

flouthern  Dirision :  FRANK  J. 
PRINDL,  University  of  Kentucky, 
Lexington,  Ky. 

iiouthu-estern  nirision:  DON.\LD  I. 
MOORE,  Haylor  University,  Waco, 
Texas. 

TWO  WESTERN  DIVISIONS 
HELD  JOINT  MEETINGS 
IN  DECEMBER 


Your  Editor  is  sorry  that  deadlines 
often  make  it  impossible  to  give  our 
meetings  the  attention  they  deserve. 
Such  is  the  case  with  the  Joint  meet¬ 


ing  of  the  California-Western  and 
Northwest  Divisions,  held  in  Los  An¬ 
geles,  California  on  Thursday,  Fri¬ 
day  and  Saturday,  December  27-28-29, 
1951.  It  was  held  in  conjunction  with 
the  First  Annual  West  Coast  In¬ 
strumental  Music  Clinic  sponsored  by 
the  American  Federation  of  Musicians, 
Local  47,  and  the  Southern  California 
Hand  and  Orchestra  Association. 
Walter  C.  Welke,  Director  of  Hands  at 
the  University  of  Washington,  Seattle, 
Washington,  is  Northwest  Division 
CHDNA  Chairman.  He  writes  that 
Robert  Wagner,  University  of  Oregon, 
Eugene,  Oregon  is  on  the  Woodwind 
Literature  committee;  John  Richards 
of  Lewis  &  Clark  College,  Portland, 
Oregon  is  on  the  Recorded  Hand  Com¬ 
positions  committee;  Justin  Gray, 
iTitrii  to  po/te  50) 


to  undergo  to  get  the  effect  you  feel  is 
desirable.  I.,et’s  hear  from  more  of 
you.  I  would  like  to  mention  for  the 
seeond  time  the  very  Hue  folder  on  scotch 
and  tenor  drumming  by  Mr.  Aiiflrrir 
Srott,  and  which  you  may  obtain  by 
writing  the  M’FA  Drum  Company,  tTiH 
.V.  Damen,  Chicago  47,  Illinois.  There  i.s 
excellent  material  here  and  it  should  be 
In  every  band  director’s  and  drummer’s 
library. 

I  received,  as  I  am  sure  many  of  you 
did,  a  clever  invitation  in  the  form  of 
a  SUMMONS  to  attend  “an  unusual, 
entertaining  and  educational  lecture-dem¬ 
onstration  on  rhythms  by  the  eminent  . 
drum  authority  Mr.  Alan  Abel,  November 
2lt  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  New  York  City.  1  am  sure  this 
would  l>e  most  interesting  for  Mr.  Aliel 
has  made  a  name  for  himself  in  the  drum 
world  what  with  his  championship  ability, 
teaching  and  demonstrations.  He  has  had 
the  practical  ex|>erience,  too,  having 
come  up  through  the  school  band  and  the 
University  of  Ohio  bands.  Mr.  Abel’s 
name  has  ap|>eared  in  this  column  before 
in  connection  with  his  writings  and  I 
want  again  to  bring  to  your  attention 
his  solos  recently  )>ublished  by  the 
I.Hdicig  Music  Publishing  Company  and 
priced  at  /l/ly  cents  each.  These  solos 
are  “32  f  Main  Street”  and  “JOiU's  Sortie.” 

I  have  these  in  the  original  manuscri|>t 
as  of  some  time  back  when  they  were 
mentioned  In  this  column.  You  will 
And  these  Interesting,  well  marked,  and 
I  commend  them  to  you. 

The  past  year  has  been  an  excellent 
one  for  most  of  us  and  I  hojie  the 
coming  year  will  liring  you  even  better 
things — but  if  it  just  brings  you  the 
irlll  to  do  better  with  what  you  have, 
that  in  it.self  will  Im‘  an  al>undan<‘e.  See 
yon  in  Vebrtuiry. 


SLINGERLAND  DRUMS 

World’s  Favorite  —  The  World  Over 


Dram  for  Every  School  Uto 
io  tood.  Orchestra  aed 
Corps. 

Foatoria9: 
o  Teoal  Irilliaoco 

o  3S%  Mere  oeo-forroas 
(aeo-rastiog)  aiotals 
thoo  overage  drams 

e  Heed  shavea  heads 
e  Mirror  lihe  platiag 
e  Easy  playiag  respoase 


Send  for  FREE  Catalog  about  drums, 
free  rudimental  sheets,  wall  charts 
and  baton  twirling  helps. 


The  Band  Stand 

(Starts  on  page  14) 

and  division  chairmen  for  perform¬ 
ance.  Here  are  your  division  repre¬ 
sentatives  who  wish  to  hear  from 
you: 

Californi  a-W  e  s  t  e  rn  Division : 
JAMES  E.  BERDAHL,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Eastern  Division:  W’  I  L  L  I  A  M  H. 
SCHEMPF,  Lehigh  University.  Beth¬ 
lehem,  Penna. 


Slingerland  Tympani  —  over  700  sets  sold  —  without  a 
single  service  complaint  —  Easy  ^  tune  —  and  hold  to 
pitch.  Sold  by  all  Slingerland  dealers. 


SLINGERLAND  DRUM  CO. 

1325  Bniden  Ave.  Chicago  14,  III, 
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JOtow  ^dWl  QnAiJaunsinjtA, 

By  Norbert  Belholf  and  Franklin  Rnit,  klilwaukne,  Wis. 

Every  Instrumental  Director  Should  Study  This  Series  Carefuliy 


Dmim 

lirukeii  drum  head — the  drummerx  bit;* 
gest  grief — many  times  is  caused  by  just 
carelessness.  While  heads  do  break,  with, 
out  any  apparent  reason,  care,  thoughtful 
and  consistant,  will  greatly  reduce  the 
|H>ssibilities  of  breakage. 

First  we  wish  to  explain  something 
about  heads.  The  thickness  of  a  head  is 
governed  by  the  age  of  the  calf.  Bass 
drum  and  tympani  heads  are  made  from 
a  single  hide  of  a  calf  about  7  weeks  old. 
Batter  heads  are  taken  from  calves  about 
4  weeks  old,  and  these  animals  usually 
produce  2  or  3  batter  heads.  The  trans¬ 
parent  snare  heads,  called  slunk,  are 
taken  from  unborn  calves. 

What  makes  a  head  white  is  the  even 
stretching  during  the  processing.  Trans¬ 
parent  heads  are  the  hides  in  their  nat¬ 
ural  condition  and  not  stretched.  These 
are  more  elastic  and  therefore  used  for 
tympani  where  the  maximum  elasticity  is 
desired.  The  most  important  factor  in 
the  care  of  drums  is  to  be  sure  the  heads 
are  tightened  and  loosened  evealy  so  that 
the  tension  is  equally  distributed. 

Itemember  that  it  is  not  a  difference 


Ilf  triniMTatuiv  but  a  cliaiigt*  in  humidity 
tlial  causes  In-ads  to  loo.seii  ami  tiglilen 
l>y  themselves. 

When  the  drum  head  Is  properly  tiglit- 
ened  for  a  normal  dry  day,  leave  it  that 
way.  After  a  damp  iieriod  when  a  head 
needed  tightening,  be  sure  to  again  loosen 
it  after  using,  to  where  it  originally  was 
adjusted,  so  that  a  sudden  change  to  a 
dry  day  will  not  break  the  head. 

A  tympani  head  should  be  kept  tight¬ 
ened  to  its  highest  note  to  enable  a  com¬ 
plete  range  of  tuning  and  a  “collar”  of 
about  a  half  inch  should  be  left  over  the 
edge  of  the  bowl.  When  ordering  a  drum 
head  be  sure  to  remember  that  factory 
measurements  are  always  taken  from  the 
shell  and  NOT  the  overall  sise.  This  is 
the  clause  of  considerable,  unnecessary 
confusion,  when  orders  are  sent  in  with 
Incorrect,  overall  measurements.  This  Is 
even  more  confusing  when  a  drum  cover 
is  ordered  with  overall  dimensions.  A 
simple  point  to  remember  is  that  the 
actual  shell  sise  in  width  and  shell  dia¬ 
meter  is  the  only  way  to  measure  a  drum. 

When  ordering  a  head  already  mounted, 
be  sure  to  slate  whether  a  wood  or  metal 
hoop  is  wanted,  and  also  state  the  make 


Ilf  tile  drum  ns  some  brands  are  not  iii- 
tcrchHiiKealde.  tHi  imt  eX|>ect  Ims.s  drum 
lieatLs  to  lie  ship|>ed  iiHiUllted,  as  tlii- 
h<K>|>s  vary  even  in  the  same  brand  of 
drum  and  It  is  Itest  to  mount  tlie  l>.iss 
head  directly  on  the  old  htsip,  Init  if  a 
hoop  is  needed,  it  must  In-  made  to  size, 
and  the  drum  is  necessary  to  lit  ami 
mount. 

When  assembling  a  head  alread.v 
mounted  on  a  hoop,  sometimes  the  head 
requires  a  slight  moistening  in  the  center 
of  the  head,  to  secure  an  even  tens!. >11 
and  a  Arm  tautness.  Moisten  slightly, 
do  not  use  water  but  only  a  moistened 
cloth  and  then,  only  in  the  center. 

So  many  heads  are  broken  by  some 
sharp  object  piercing  the  head  that  we 
wonder  why  all  drummers  do  not  protect 
them,  especially  if  there  are  small  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  home. 

When  not  in  use,  keep  the  snares  taut 
to  prevent  snagging  and  pulling  which 
would  make  them  uneven. 

Drum  manufacturers  are  always  very 
glad  to  answer  questions  about  drum 
problems  and  drummers  will  And  them 
most  cooperative  in  their  willingness  to 
be  helpful. 
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FOLDING  STANDS 


IMPROVt  APPtARAHCE 

Of  YOUR 

BAND,  ORCHESTRA,  CHORAL  nd  DRAMATIC  GROUPS 


Leading  schools  and  directors  say  that  MITCHELL 
FOLDING  STANDS  give  that  added  '^Audience 
Appeal'.  Group  performances  'show  better"  through 
improved  stage  convenience  and  appearance. 


Easy  to  handle  units  . . .  adaptable  to  any  need. 
Sturdy,  attractive,  easily  folded  for  storage. 
Writ*  for  full  Information 


MITCHELL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

2754  S.  34th  Street  e  Milwaukee  7,  Wisconsin 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  FOLDING  STAGES,  BAND  AND  CHORAL  STANDS  AND  FOLD-O-LEG  TABLES 
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j^tudent  or  professional . .  . 
combo  or  concert  .  . .  there’s 
a  Kay  bass  specially 
aligned  just  for  you.  Aligned 
to  help  you  play  faster, 
easier  and  with  a  Wtter 
tone!  For  full  particulars,  , 
see  your  dealer  or  j 

w'rite  Kay,  1640  Walnut,  M 
Chicago  12.  i/m. 


By  Angelo  La  Mariana 


Editor's  Noto:  Sond  all  quostioos  and  an- 
swors  to  Angolo  La  Mariano,  School  of  Mnsie, 
Wostom  Michigan  Collogo  of  Edneation,  Kola- 
nosoo,  Michigan. 


ilillU-ult  t<i  learn  to  play  tlian  any  other 
of  the  KtriiiK  family — and  i>erhal>s  sim¬ 
pler. 

In  our  approach  to  teachiiiK  the  Kass. 
tliere  are  several  avenues  open.  The 
manner  <if  holdlnp:  the  instrument  is 
important  and  as  (tooil  a  startiiiK  place 
as  any. 

A — Stand  with  tlie  Ta?ft  f<M)t  advanced 
a  little  to  the  front  and  to  the  side  with 
the  I.,eft  knee  against  the  back  of  the 
Bass.  The  back  edge  of  the  Bass  rests 
against  the  Left  side  of  the  abdomen. 
Then  the  Bass  is  tilted  somewhat  to¬ 
ward  the  player  and  NOT  straight  u  >. 
The  Flayer  leans  over  slightly  until  the 
neck  of  the  Bass  is  quite  near  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  players  neck  and  shoulder. 
This  method’s  main  di.sadvantage  Is  that 
the  lower  .section  of  the  Ba.ss  Is  muted 
by  the  Left  leg.  The  Bass  Is  NOT  secured 
firmly  except  with  the  use  of  the  left 
hand. 

B — The  other  method  Is  quite  similar, 
with  one  exception.  Stand  with  feet  about 
one  to  one  and  a  half  feet  apart  (de¬ 
pending  on  height  of  player).  Advance 
I^eft  foot  a  little  to  the  front  and  to 
the  side.  The  lower  edge  of  the  Bass 
rests  now  against  the  inside  of  the 
I>eft  shin  bone  and  cuts  across  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  knee  cap.  The  side  of  the  Bass 
(ribs)  rests  against  the  left  side  of  the 
abdomen.  The  Bass  Is  tilted  over  towards 
the  player.  The  player  leans  over  slightly 
until  the  neck  of  the  Bass  is  quite  near 
the  junction  of  the  players  neck  and 
shoulder.  Thus  the  Bass  Is  held  se<-urely 
so  that  the  left  hand  Is  free. 

Left  Arm:  The  I.,eft  elbow  is  fairly 
well  out  In  from  the  body  and  rather 
well  forward.  The  hand,  open  like  a  fan. 
falls  on  the  finger-board  at  right  angles 
with  the  1st  finger  pointing  slightly  up¬ 
ward  and  the  4th  finger  pointing  down¬ 
ward.  The  Left  thumb  rests  against  ap¬ 
proximately  the  middle  (or  a  little  more 
to  the  players  left)  of  the  hack  of  the 
neck  of  the  Bass  opposite  the  2nd  finger. 
Little  i)ressure  should  be  exerted  by  the 
thumb. 

Most  students  apply  too  much  left 
hand  pressure  and  have  three  point  con¬ 
tact  while  actually  the  fingers  and  the 
thumb  alone  •make  contact  (or  should) 
and  not  the  side  of  the  forefinger. 

French  Hote:  The  choice  of  bows  in 
most  cases  Is  determined  by  the  train¬ 
ing  of  the  Instructor.  Most  first  chair 
performers  have  studied  and  can  perform 
with  either.  There  Is  more  finesse  In 
the  playing  of  the  amateur  with  the 
French  Bow.  This  is  however,  a  matter 
of  personal  preference.  The  bow  stick  runs 
along  the  middle  joint  of  the  forefinger 
(counting  from  the  tip)  to  the  1st  joint  of 
the  little  finger.  The  2nd  and  3rd  fingers 
fall  naturally  between  the  forefinger  and 
little  finger  (4th  finger).  The  tip  of  the 
2nd  finger  usually  touches  the  bow  hair: 
the  3rd  finger  tip  touches  the  .sliver 
(.Turn  to  page  50) 


The  String  Boss 

The  Idg  brother  of  the  string  family, 
the  Siring  IIiiuh.  Is  our  liistrumeut  to  be 
considered  this  month.  I've  always  won¬ 
dered  |)ersonally,  if  this  large  and  pow¬ 
erful  viol  actually  frightens  off  would 
be  players  from  si*e  alone.  Actually,  It 
is  a  comparatively  easy  In-strument  to 
learn  to  play  and  strangely  enough  one 
that  "pays  off”  In  a  short  time.  Have 
you  ever  noticed  the  little  swing  com- 
1m>s  (especially  popular  In  the  high  schisd 
and  college  circles)  using  bass  players 
with  comparatively  little  training?  Many 
beginning  (September)  string  class  ba.ss 
students  are  able  to  play  a  New  Year's 
date.  This  Is  remarked  mostly  to  imply 
that  It  Is  not  too  difficult  an  Instrument 
to  handle  but  of  course,  our  principle 
reason  for  wanting  to  cultivate  players 
is  because  there  is  a  dearth  of  good 
bass  players  and  orchestrally  and  sym- 
phonically  speaking,  this  is  a  great  pity ; 
for  the  Bass  fulfills  Its  role  as  the  very 
foundation  of  the  orchestra.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  up  to  us,  as  string  teachers,  to 
keep  this  in  mind  and  try  to  bring  about 
a  desire  to  play  the  bass  to  our  Instru¬ 
mental  students  by  showing  them  both 
the  importance  and  the  dignity  of  the 
Instrument  and  the  fact  that  it  is  no  more 


Whoa  oMHleloas  boy  tfrioq  iMframasts,  Hay 
tpom4  all  kiodt  of  meaoy  to  obfais  the  eaes 
with  the  vary  Boost  toool  qoolity. 

PHASB  doo't  saoll  year  Boo  Instmoioat  by 
■slog  hoWotloo  itrhigs;  oaoioly,  of  oMtal  or 


Osly  ftUT  ood  6UT  WOUND  strlogs  have  the 

Siality  to  brhig  oot  to  Its  foil  looasoro  all 
0  boaoNfol  tooo  year  lostromoot  holds. 

for  and  is- 
(.  They  ore 


To  got  those  Boost  si 
sist  oo  the  following 
goemofood. 

LA  BELLA 
LA  KBKBITA 
CBITBBION 

E.  &  O.  MARI.  INC. 

3B-01  23rd  Avo..  Long  Island  City  S,  N.  Y. 


SCHERL  &  ROTH  INC. 

2I4S  Prospect  Avanno 
Clovoland  15,  Ohio 
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(  the^ttrljl  of 
tonal 

pwfeetlfNU 
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Editor's  No<o:  Sood  all  q.ostioas  and  an- 
SWOTS  to  Bob  Orqon,  1512  Stoni  Stroei, 
Donvor  2,  Colorodo. 


Hen-  we  are  in  i’ersonally  I 

have  a  iiuiiiImt  (>f  ehallen^ee.  H  iwever, 

I  am  not  alone  on  thl*  weore  n«  everyone 
in  life  lx  c-onfront«-(l  as  i  am.  New  ideas, 
new  ways  of  tliinkiiif;  and  working  out 
oiir  iHTsonal  |>rol>Iems,  eaeli  one  of 
e.iiir.si-  to  our  own  wa.v,  or  shall  we  .sa.v, 
eaeh  to  our  personal  heiiellt  as  we  see 
l>est. 

(lur  sueeess  or  failure  will  de|>end  on 
lur  own  judKinent  in  the  manner  we 
handle  our  affairs.  This  Is  everyoiies 
I  reroKative  in  this  IteiiMH-ratie  life  of 
ours.  Some  of  us  take  advantaKe  of  the 
exiierieiiees  of  others  while  others  of  us 
ns<>  our  own  Kood  judKment.  Sometimes 
we  are  riKht — sometimes  wrona. 

In  the  luiiK  run,  however,  the  felhtw 
that  has  had  the  eX|»erlenee — taken  a  few 
Jolts  on  the  chin — has  Isith  feet  on  the 
Kround  more  solidly  than  those  who 
haven't  had  the  experience.  To  tell  the 
Inexperienced  to  accept  wholly  the  con- 
cejit  of  the  ex|>erienced  would  be  f<M>ltsh 
also.  Circumstances  are  different  In  every 
(•as«*. 

This  leads  me  up  to  the  fact  that  I've 
had  an  interestiiiK  amount  of  ohservatlons 
reftardinK  my  Xovemlter  column,  for 
which  I  am  very  Krateful. 

The  subject  in  general,  as  you  will  re. 
meml»er,  In  the  November  as  well  as  the 
October  issue  was  "a  particular  nnKering 
in  scale  forn'.  with  exceptional  AnKerings 
fur  certain  tones  in  that  scale  when  en¬ 
countered  as  SKIP-IXTKHVA1..S."  etc. 
This  principle  to  apply  In  all  keys. 

The  ob.servatlon  expressed  in  general  Is 
this — Why  are  these  principles  not  ex¬ 
pressed  or  siteclAed  in  the  average  text 
book  or  study  book?  Why  do  they  all 
give  various  Angerings  for  certain  tones 
without  s|>eclf.vlng  when  and  where  to 
u.se  them? 

This  is  a  sixty-four  dollar  question. 
Kmanating  from  the  did  school  as  I  have 
i  — I  can  see  and  understand  why  the 
average  writer  of  tutor  books,  instruc- 
i  tion  books,  manuals,  etc.,  do  not  designate 
certain  Angerings  to  given  passages. 

KIrst  of  all — the  player,  writer,  or 
■  teacher,  of  the  old  school  hesitates  to 
diverge  from  his  manner  or  method  of 
'  doing  things  simply  l)e<-ause  he  has  been 
'  rai.sed  that  way  and  it  would  l>e  un- 
'  natural  for  him  to  do  otherwise.  The  more 
modern  player,  writer,  or  teacher,  hesl- 
I  tates  to  go  too  far  out  of  line  with  the 
;  older  school — simply  tKs-au.se  the  older 
school  found  its  way  of  doing  things 
:  more  or  less  successful.  Hence,  the 
ultimate  result  has  been  this — In  )»rincl- 
ple  the  modern  player  has  deVelo|ied  h's 
method  of  a|>plicatlon  of  certain  Anger¬ 
ings,  and  has  learn)d  to  use  them  as 
:  such,  without  an.v  change  In  the  biatks. 

:  The  iiubllshers  of  these  various  Ismks, 
manuals,  etc.,  won't  change  the  nutterlals 
therein  without  the  consent  of  the  writer 
— the  writer  hesitates  to  change  them 
because  of  the  traditional  aspect  preced¬ 
ing  him.  Hence,  we  are  all  working  in 
a,  more  or  less,  confused  slate  of  mind. 


This  much  I  do  know — lM»th  as  a 
I  rofessional  |>layer  and  t<  aehi-r  of  in  iiiy 
years  •■xiM'rlimci* — the  principles  of  lloger- 
ing  given  for  the  Dlste  in  Isith  Ih  ■ 
IK-tober  and  Xovemiier  Issues  of  The 
.«M'H(K)I.,  .Ml'SU'IAX  is  an  accumulation 
of  practices  employed  by  many  of  tiie 
toil  players  In  the  professional  world  to- 
da.v,  and  there  is  no  secret  alsiut  it,  so 
far  as  most  of  these  pla.vers  are  eon- 
cerned.  In  geia*ral  It  is  Just  gisid  ciimnioii 
sense  emiiloyetl  by  eaeh  individual  to  .-.iiit 
his  puriiose  liest. 

As  an  example — Here  are  statements 
from  two  individuals  regarding  the  |irin- 
eiple  of  holding  the  C-sharp  key  down 
in  the  KKY  of  A-MAJOK  (three 
sharps),  as  I  explained  in  the  Xuvemlier 
Issue  of  The  SCHOOL.  MCSICIAX. 

Mr.  A)  "Have  employ«.d  the  practice 
of  holding  the  (!-sharp  key  down,  where 
IMissible,  for  a  numlier  of  years  and  It 
would  be  difficult  fur  me  to  think  or 
play  It  otherwise.  However,  the  I)Ol'Hl..K 
KKY  APPLICATION  is  new  to  nw. 
Thanks  a  million  for  putting  me  wise — it 
works  wonders.” 

Miss  B)  "Can't  see  the  necessity  of 
holding  the  O-sharp  key  d<iwn  when  it 
doesn't  effect  the  tone  (S-SHAItP — to  me 
this  seems  to  lie  an  added  effort.” 

Here  we  have  two  opposite  views. 
Again  let  me  say — these  practices  are  an 
accumulation  of  mine  collected  from 
this  and  that  iierson  who  are  Ane  players 
In  their  own  right.  In  every  case  they 
have  been  a  BIKJST  to  some  player  who 
has  put  one  or  the  other  into  practice 
somewhere  along  the  line.  They  are  all 
practical. 

I-et  us  get  back  to  our  general  oliserva- 
(Tiirii  to  page  38) 
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Get  HARRY  L.  ALFORD'S  FREE  CttllSf— 
"SHARFS  uS  FLATS " 

No  proeruB  cntnplrte  willKsit  one  or  tso  of  Mr. 
Alford  •  finoor  norrlty  nuabrn.  Pniqiw  hrmwolr*. 
norri  louiid  rifocti.  cooiedr  Ideor.  Trr  "STEP 
AHEAD,"  Mr.  Alford'r  list  orruiiMnont.  you'll 
wint  It.  "THE  WEDDING  OT  HEINIE  A 
KATHEINA."  "NEHO.  "  "HUNOBY  FIVE"  BSTB. 
and  "I'LL  BE  REBIN'  YOU."  o  cooiody  number 
dmlcnod  to  itt  the  bond  olT  itife.  Many  othrri 
Included.  Bend  for  FRBB  ropy  lodoyt 
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G.  C.  Jenkins  Co.,  Decatur,  III. 
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WRITE  FOR 
THIS  BOOK! 


Foremost  music  educators  such  as 
Dr.  Raymond  Burrows  say  that 
the  little  booklet  pictured  above  is 
the  finest  story  ever  told  in  behalf 
of  modern  music  lessons  —  a  story 
that  should  be  read  by  every  parent. 

Published  by  the  Story  &  Clark 
Piano  Co.  as  a  contribution  to  the 
children,  parents  and  teachers  of 
America,  it  contains  16  pages  de¬ 
voted  to  giving  the  wonderful  facts 
about  music  and  modern  music  les¬ 
sons.  It  contains  the  answers  to 
these  and  many  other  questions: 

Cor  my  child  really  iaara  to 
ploy,  quickly? 

Hew  ara  modara  latseas  mad* 
to  ooty? 

Hew  tooR  COR  my  child  play 
real  toRot? 

Hew  tooR  COR  the  reed  matic 
from  the  eetet? 

It  "TALINT"  Recettary? 

How  have,  medere  teachief 
mefhodt  developed? 

What  it  the  bett  age  at  which 
to  ttart  lettont? 

How  mech  do  lettoRt  cott? 

Hew  do  I  telect  a  good  modera 
teacher? 

Why  thoald  my  child  learn  to 
play? 

Write  for  a  copy  of  the  b<M>klet,  today. 
If  you  would  then  care  to  secure  any 
reasonable  quantity,  for  distribution  in 
your  community,  we  would  be  happy  to 
supply  them  without  cost  to  you.  Address 
Story  &  Clark  Piano  Co.,  64  E.  Jackstjn 
Blvd.,  Chicago. 


V  PIAMO  COMPANY  ' 
INSTRUMENTS  OF  QUALITY  SINCE  1837 


Class  Piano 

(Starts  on  page  12) 

things  when  encouraged  and  freed  by 
the  teacher." 

(For  further  information  address 
any  one  of  the  following  members  of 
the  Piano  Committee  of  The  Music 
Educators  National  Conference:) 

Dr.  Raymond  lurrowt,  National  Chairman,  Taach- 
art  Coilaga,  Columbia  Univartity,  Naw  York  27, 
Naw  York 

Mitt  folly  ftibbt.  National  Vica-Chairman,  Lou- 

itiana  Stata  Univartity,  Raton  Rouga,  Louitiana 

Mrt.  Fay  Tamplaton  Hitch,  Eattarn  Chairman,  30 

Clinton  flaca,  Naw  Rochalla,  Naw  York 

Mitt  Laah  Curnutt,  North  Cantral  Chairman,  Da 

Pauw  Univartity,  Graancattia,  Indiana 

Mitt  Charlotta  Ou  Eoit,  Southwattarn  Chairman, 

Univartity  of  Taiat,  Auttin,  Taiat 

Daan  John  Crowdar,  Northwattarn  Chairman,  Uni- 

vartity  of  Montana,  Mittoula,  Montana 

Mr.  Latlia  Clautan,  Californla-Wattarn  Chairman, 

Lot  Angalat  City  Coilaga,  Lot  Angalat,  California 


Additional  Piano 
Feature  Articles  Are 
Available  to  Teachers 

O.her  diMtinguinhed  members  of  the 
MKNC’s  Piano  Committee  listed  above 
have  written  articles  for  us  on  Key¬ 
board  Experience.  If  you  missed  them 
you  won’t  want  to  delay  writing  us 
for  the  l>ack  issues  in  which  their  in¬ 
spiring  articles  appeared.  These  are 
listed  for  your  convenience  in  obtaining 
further  Information  about  Keyboard 
Kxperience. 

"What  is  ‘Keyboard  Experience?’  ’’  by 
Dr.  Raymond  Burrows,  April,  1951. 

"All  Children  Can  Play  Piano’’  by  I.eah 
Cumutt,  May,  1951. 

And  here  is  the  complete  list  of  Key- 
iHtard  Plxperience  and  Class  Piano  articles, 
starting  back  with  our  March,  1951,  issue. 

“Class  Piano— A  blend  of  ilusic  and 
Human  Relations’’  by  Dorothy  Bishop, 
.March,  1951. 

"Keyboard  Experience”  by  Ral|)h  A. 
PIxley,  September,  1951. 

"The  Story  Behind  the  Scenes”  b.v  Sister 
Mar.v  Yvonne,  October,  1951. 

"Sowing  the  Seeds"  by  J.  Otsirge  Hum¬ 
mel,  November,  1951. 

"Plano  Is  Basic”  by  Carnes  L.  Buck- 
borough,  December,  1951. 

A  iirice  list  of  back  issues  appears  else¬ 
where  in  this  Issue. 


Why  Don't  They  Sing? 

(Starts  on  page  15) 

if  we  regarded  ourselves  as  a  teacher, 
rather  than  as  an  unusually  talented 
individual  we  could  demand  more  re¬ 
spect  and  cooperation  from  our  stu¬ 
dents.  The  elimination  of  the  six  half- 
truths  from  our  thinking  could  help 
immensely  with  this  job.  It  should 
always  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  for 
the  music  teacher  to  be  recognized 
as  an  individual  rather  than  as  a 
music  teacher.  Human  qualities  should 
make  students  love  singing  and  the 
six  half-truths  should  be  reserved  for 
the  music  teacher  who  is  still  having 
difflculty  in  selling  his  program. 


Brand  Names 
Foundation 


Brand  Names  Founda¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  is  a  non-profit 
organization  established  to 
encourage  highest  stand¬ 
ards  of  product  distribu¬ 
tion.  Their  Diamond  An¬ 
niversary  Certificate  (more 
than  75  years)  reads:  "Brand 
Names  Foundation,  Inc., 
in  recognition  of  continuous 
service  to  the  American 
People  since  1857  awards 
to  the  brand  name  KIM¬ 
BALL  for  pianos  and  or¬ 
gans  W.  W.  Kimball  Co., 
Chicago,  Illinois,  this  Dia¬ 
mond  Anniversary  Certif¬ 
icate  given  to  Brand  Names 
which  have  been  tested  by 
the  judgment  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  People  for  50  years  or 
more  and  have  won  and 
held  public  confidence 
through  unfailing  integrity, 
reliable  quality,  and  fair 
pricing.” 

Kimball  is  now  in  its 
95th  year  of  service  to 
American  music  lovers.  For 
almost  four  generations, 
"Kimball”  on  a  piano  has 
meant  the  very  best  in  tone 
quality,  long  life,  and  prod¬ 
uct  integrity.  Is  it  any 
wonder  piano  experts  in 
every  field  specify  Kimball 
pianos  for  instruction  use 
— and  buy  Kimballs  for 
their  own  use? 
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By  Rex  Elton  Fair 


Improve  Your  Technic 

Maks  DHKcalt  Postages  Easy  to  Ploy 

Xolc:  If  any  readera  uf  thia  column 
have  not  yet  consulted  the  necember  Is¬ 
sue  of  The  St'HOtJL.  MrSICIAN,  better 
do  so  before  making  a  study  of  this 
one.  That  Is  of  <-ourse  ))ertalnlng  to 
those  who  wish  to  study  the.se  particular 
offerings.  Through  on  oversight  on  our 
part  we  forgot  to  mention  "Trill  with 
flng<-r  or  thumb  as  enclosed  by  the  little 
circle." 


Recent  Pablleotiees  for  Hate 

‘‘Memoir’’  for  Flute  and  Piano  by 
George  List.  Written  In.  the  form  of  a 
Rhapsody.  This  statement  is  prompted  by 
the  fact  that  time  and  rhythmical  forms 
are  in  constant  variation.  This  number 
is  most  interesting — or  should  be — to 
those  of  you  who  have  difficulty  in  “keep¬ 
ing  time.”  On  the  back  page  of  this 
.same  number  is  a  solo  for  Flute  and 
Piano  called  “Hcherzino’’.  The  various 
rhythms  in  this  solo  call  for  a  thoro 


understanding  as  to  mathematical  calcu¬ 
lations.  Some  measures  here-ln  «-ontained 
— remind  one  of  the  days  when  "rag¬ 
time"  was  so  popular.  This  reference 
dates  back  so  far  that  most  of  our 
readers  won't  know  what  we  are  talk¬ 
ing  about,  but  for  that,  you  may  be  for¬ 
given.  We  only  wish  that  we  were  as 
young  as  you.  Anyhow,  the  contents  of 
this  8ol<j — also  by  George  List — consti¬ 
tute  a  fine  study  even  if  never  used  as  a 
solo  for  public  performance.  These  solos 
are  published  by  the  Jack  Spratt  Mualc 
Co.,  Old  Greenwich,  Conn.  Also  published 
by  our  good  friend  Jack  Spratt,  is  a 
Fantasy  Concerto  by  William  Latham. 
To  study  the  contents  of  this  solo  is 
sure  to  convince  one  that  the  name  was 
well  chosen.  To  say  that  It  is  Fantastic 
is  putting  it  in  a  mild  form.  Very  in¬ 
formal  so  far  as  comitosition  is  con¬ 
cerned,  and  most  dlHk-ult  in  spots.  Mrs. 
Fair  and  I  tried  It  over  only  this  after¬ 
noon  and  approve  of  it  so  far  as  our 
toleration  for  modern  writing  will  al- 


CdHer't  Mete:  Seed  ell  MMctiees  eed  ee- 
iwen  te  Rei  titee  Fair,  f57  Seetli  Cerene 
Street.  Denver  t,  Celerede. 


low.  If  you  have  a  tendency  to  appreciate 
modern  composition  you  are  sure  to  love 
this  number.  Also  must  be  mentloneil 
here  a  I>uo  for  Flute  and  t'larinet  which 
Is  unaccompanied.  It  Is  very  difficult  for 
both  the  flutist  and  clarinetist.  Very  mod¬ 
ern,  is  this  duet,  but  with  a  display  of 
counterpoint  that  fairly  equals  that  of 
the  famous  Kuhlau.  It  is  a  composition  of 
Antoni  Ssslowskl.  We  hereby  extend 
our  congratulations  to  him  for  his  un¬ 
derstanding  of  that  which  is  “modern,”  in 
composition.  Many  times  we  have  studied 
such  forms  but  must  admit  complete 
failure  because  of  our  inability  to  com¬ 
prehend.  This  duet  is  published  by  the 
Omega  Music  Edition  Co.,  19  West  J  ilh 
Street,  .Veto  York  IS,  Veto  York. 

A  very  Happy  New  Year  to  all  of  you. 
and  may  you  resolve  to  work  harder 
than  ever  on  your  flute  during  the  new 
wonderful  year  of  1952. 
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MAKERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE  BOEHM  FLUTES 
AND  PICCOLOS 

iM  MASSACHUSEHS  AVE.  BOSTON.  MASS. 

"THE  TONE  HEARD  ’ROUND  THE  WORLD" 


Note :  This  study  In  Harmonics  Is  taken  from  the  Ilex  KIton  Fair  Flute  Method  Bfjok 
II.  National  and  International  copyriKhts  secured  by  the  M.  M.  Cole  PublLshlng  Com- 
liaiiy  of  ChIcaKo. 

Harmoaics 

Harmonics,  to  any  accomplished  Flutist,  If  properly  used,  are  of  great  assistance 
In  playing  many  rapid  slurred  passage.s.  However,  If  the  use  of  them  Is  abused,  then 
It  would  be  better  If  he  knew  nothing  about  them. 

The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  Tones  produced  with  Harmonic  fingerings  are  of 
different  quality  and  color  than  tho.se  i>roduced  with  the  regular  fingerings.  The  pitch 
is  also  affected  as  it  has  an  inclination  towards  being  very  flat. 

In  using  these  Harmonic  or  auxiliary  fingerings,  be  sure  to  turn  the  flute  out  (away 
from  you  a  tiny  bit)  and  play  with  a  smaller  opening  between  the  lips  than  is  ordi¬ 
narily  used. 

The  Flutist  should  apply  him.self  most  diligently  to  the  study  of  and  to  the  prac¬ 
ticing  of  these  Harmonics.  After  he  has  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  them,  then 
great  caution  must  be  exercised  In  the  application  of  these  new  fingerings. 

Auxiliary  Fiagariays  to  Prodoca  Harmoaics 

As  a  means  of  getting  properly  started  with  this  new  fingering,  you  .should  first  play 
this  D  (see  figure  1)  with  the  regular  fingering.  Then  finger  the  low  O  (see  figure  2) 
and  "Overblow”  it  to  sound  P,  ns:  (see  figure  3). 

XL 


Study  Voice? 


(Slarts  OH  piiyr  17) 

lie  trained  through  this  activity. 
Discipline,  since  it  is  in  a  fleid  children 
enjoy,  can  often  be  emphasized  by  a 
voice  teacher  who  has  the  ability  to 
earn  bis  student’s  respect  when  pa¬ 
rental  control  has  lost  some  of  its 
influence. 

The  good  voice  teacher  can  provide 
motivation  for  learning  about  gram¬ 
mar,  since  phrasing  of  songs  depends 
to  a  great  extent  upon  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  this  subject.  Rhythm  is  very 
mathematical  and  can  often  impress 
the  flfth-grader  with  the  importance 
of  learning  about  fractions  and  give 
him  a  practical  use  for  his  knowledge. 
These  are  merely  incidental  advan¬ 
tages  but  voice  study  is  composed  of 
the  whole  and  should  never  be  con¬ 
sidered  merely  a  means  of  exploiting 
the  young  singer  so  as  to  gain  fame 
for  the  teacher,  the  parent,  or  the 
student.  It  is  a  field  of  activity  in 
which  the  training  of  the  whole  in¬ 
dividual  is  the  problem  of  the  voice 
teacher  with  singing  as  the  specific 
aim.  I  believe  it  was  William  Shakes¬ 
peare  who  said  "Singing  is  so  good 
a  thing,  I  wish  all  men  could  learn  to 
sing.”  This  quotation  is  applicable  to 
all  peoples  of  ail  ages. 


start  this  study  with  the  B  flat  thumb  key  down  and  leave  It  down  throughout  the 
entire  line. 

(Tarn  to  page  48) 
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Martin’s  exclusive  taper- 
glide  stocking  lets  you  play 
with  complete  freedom — 
a  smooth,  smooth  action 
even  in  seventh  position! 
Try  a  Martin,  and  learn 
why  highest-paid  record¬ 
ing  artists  prefer  it  to  all 
other  trombones. 

MmtiM 

ELKHART.  INDIANA 

Write  for  name  of 
nearest  dealer 


brans  friends.  A  new  year  has 
riilled  arnund  and  here  it  Is  January 

Ut-IZ.  Ia‘t  me  take  this  oii|M>rtunity  tn 

wish  for  you  all  the  most  musleal,  as 
well  as  the  happiest  and  most  sueeessful 
new  year  J’ou  have  ever  exi>erlenc»‘d. 

(Vmtest  solo  time  is  not  too  far  dis¬ 
tant,  so  it  is  well  that  you  brass  soloists 
beirin  improving  your  triple  tonKUinK- 
Many  of  you  have  not  yet  learned  to 

triple  tongue  and  have  thus  been  de- 

t»rlved  some  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
most  erfet'tive  solo  literature  published, 
so  let's  la-gin  the  study  now. 

Seal*  Feeti  Ceaceraiaq  Triple  Teaqaeiaq 

1.  Why  should  we  study  triple  tong- 
uing? 

a.  Triple  tonguing  is  a  must  with 
soloists  lieeause  often  the  solos  which 
make  the  liiggest  hit  in  program  apiK»:il 
are  of  the  triple  tongue  variety. 

li.  Much  of  the  band  and  orchestra 
music  of  lioth  the  standard  and  modern 
variety  contain  passages  which  should 
la-  tdayed  with  the  triple  tongue  when 
the  temiio  is  very  fast  and  single  tongu¬ 
ing  is  thus  impractical. 

c.  In  studying  and  practicing  triple 
tonguing  you  will  And  that  the  lip  muscles 
will  develop  a  Aexibility  through  the 
sia*ed  you  ac(|uire  that  you  could  not 
obtain  through  the  practice  of  single 
tonguing  alone. 

2.  How  long  should  I  practice  triple 
tonguing  each  day? 

This  varies  greatly  with  different  In¬ 
dividuals  as  one  student's  throat  tires 
more  (luickly  than  others,  .some  students 
practice  lietter  than  others,  and  some 
students  develop  si>eed  of  the  tongue 
more  rapidly  than  others,  and  thus  re¬ 
quire  less  tiractlce  to  reach  the  same 
tonguing  proAclency.  One  thing  Is  cer¬ 
tain — the  tiractlce  should  be  divided  into 
short  iierlods,  followed  by  short  periods 
of  rest.  Two,  three,  or  four  practice  pe¬ 
riods  each  day  of  not  more  than  Afteen 
minutes  duration  each  are  suggested. 
Kach  period  of  practice  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  period  of  rest,  because  triple 
tonguing  practiced  In  long  periods  greatly 
tires  the  throat,  especially  until  the  throat 
is  accustomed  to  the  extra  exercise. 
Divide  your  practice  routine  into  the 
propfirtinate  phases  of  necessary  Items. 
Kor  example,  ten  minutes  on  soft  sus¬ 
tained  tones,  ten  minutes  on  lip  slurs,  ten 
to  Afteen  minutes  on  triple  tonguing,  Ave 
minutes  on  scales,  ten  minutes  on  sight 
reading  or  hand  or  orchestra  literature, 
ten  minutes  on  solos,  etc. 

3.  How  long  will  it  take  to  master 
triple  tonguing? 

This  varies  with  individuals ;  much  de- 
liends  uiHin  the  Aexibility  of  the  muscles 
of  Oie  throat  or  “Adams  Apple,”  which 
res|ionds  much  more  quickly  in  the  case 
of  some  than  others.  Much  also  depends 
U|sin  the  manner  in  which  the  student 
practices  and  the  length  and  regularity 
of  his  practice  |>eriods.  A  |)erforiner  who 
has  correctly  mastered  single  tonguing 
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By  B.  H.  Walker 

EdHer's  Net*:  Seed  aH  qeestieas  osd  es- 
fwen  t*  ■.  H.  Weker,  DIrecW  *f  leads, 
Ceetrel  Hiqh  Scbeel,  Chotteeeeqe.  Teas. 

and  one  who  has  lieen  playing  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  should  be  able  to  reach  top 
speed  in  triple  tonguing  in  six  months  to 
one  year  if  he  practices  regularly  and 
correctly  each  day. 

4.  How  early  should  a  lirass  player 
begin  study  of  triple  tonguing? 

As  soon  as  he  has  attained  a  KiH>d 
foundation  in  tone  production  and  attack 
in  single  tonguing.  This  varies  from  one 
to  three  years  with  different  individuals. 

5.  What  syllable  imitations  are  Im-si 
u.sed  in  stud.v  of  triple  tonguing? 

Opinions  vary  greatl.v  among  brass 
teachers  as  to  wliich  s.vHaliles  of  the 
alphabet  l>est  describe  the  u.se  of  tlie 
tongue  and  throat  movements  in  triple 
tonguing.  However,  most  teachers  and 
brass  |>erformers  do  agree  on  some  sylla¬ 
ble  derived  from  the  letter  "T"  and  "D." 
The  letter  "T"  shar|>ens  the  attack,  while 
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thf  letter  "D"  softenx  or  sul)dues  th’ 
qu^tllty  of  the  attack.  From  the  letter  "T” 
we  And  the  enunclationa  "tu  tu  ku”  as 
re<  i*mmerided  by  Arban,  Clark,  Simon 
and  others.  Jerry  Cimera  and  others  u.-e 
and  recommend  “tah  tah  kah,”  which  re¬ 
laxes  and  o|>ens  the  throat  as  does  “toe 
toi-  k€>e.*’  Some  musicians  use  and  tench 
"tl  tl  kt.”  “tuh,  tuh,  kuh,”  etc.,  which  Is 
a  very  brilliant  yet  thin  form  of  attack 
in  triple  tonicuInK.  They  lend  themselves 
better  for  extreme  high  notes  and  close 
the  throat  too  much  for  good  quality  of 
tone. 

Kri>m  the  letter  ‘TV'  we  And  the  sylla¬ 
bles  “du  du  gu,"  "dah  dah  gah.”  "de  de 
ge.”  etc.,  which  are  used  In  the  legato 
style  of  triple  tonguing  in  which  the 
nolts*  are  not  very  detailed  or  clear. 

The  correct  syllables  to  use  will  vary 
a  little  with  the  range  of  the  tones 
sounded  and  uiH>n  the  choice  of  which 
syllable  you  use  in  single  tonguing.  For 
average  triple  tonguing  /  n»e  “tnli  Inh 
kiili"  ill  the  middle  and  hi(jk  regiiiler 
tours  <i»  recommended  by  Cimera  and 
••lor  toe  koe"  tn  the  loir  reyiater  toiira. 

I  And  these  syllables  help  relax  the 
tongue,  o|>en  the  throat  and  produce  a 
fast  brilliant  attack. 

"Tu  tu  ku”  broadens  the  attacks  for 
more  legato  tonguing.  "Tuh  tuh  kuh”  as 
recommended  by  Kby  produces  a  fast 
stacatto  attack  for  those  who  tongue  up 
high  In  the  roof  of  your  mouth. 

I  do  not  recomniend  the  “IV'  varieties 
of  triple  tonguing  fur  average  playing  as 
they  are  too  legato  to  clearly  detail  the 
sounds  of  the  attack.s. 

fi.  Just  how  should  I  study  and  prac¬ 
tice  triple  tonguing? 

Try  saying  the  syllables  “tah  tah  kah” 
and  "toe  ti>e  koe"  letting  the  tip  of  your 
tongue  strike  the  lower  edge  of  the  Inside 
of  your  upper  teeth  for  the  Arst  two 
syllables  and  then  let  it  reascend  to  the 
ri«>f  of  the  mouth  with  a  stroke  of  the 
back  of  the  tongue  to  produce  the  syllable 
■1«ah"  or  “koe".  Practice  saying  these 
sounds  over  and  over  slowly,  using  the 
vocal  sound  of  F  concert,  until 
these  movements  of  tongue  and  throat 
are  natural,  pre<’lse,  and  relaxed.  Then 
use  the  Instrument  and  begin  with  F 
(fourth  line,  bass  clef  for  trombone 
or  baritone),  low  F  (ha.ss  clef  below 
staff  for  tuba  or  sousaphone)  and  (J  (sec¬ 
ond  line  treble  clef  for  cornet),  .\ttack 
Arst  two  sounds  "tah  tah"  or  “toe  toe"  In 
Usual  manner.  ti|i  of  tongue  at  ti|>  of  up- 
fer  teeth  and  u.se  back  <if  tongue  and 
throat  movement  for  "kah”  or  "koe" 
as  in  saying  the  syllable.  Kegln  irractic- 
ing  the  enunciations  very  slowly  for  the 
Arst  few  days,  using  metronome  temp  > 
of  fill  and  play  one  triple  to  each  tick  of 
the  metronome.  Practice  repeating  trip-, 
lets  on  same  sound  as  long  as  you  can 
hold  your  breath.  Tr.v  to  make  the  "kah" 
sound  jis  much  like  the  “tah"  in  <|uality 
as  iHissible.  Next  use  ea»'h  of  the  next 
five  chr  unatic  ascending  tones,  vractlce 
the  triplets  on  each  tone  for  as  long  as 
your  breath  permits  at  the  slow  spe<>d 
until  mastered.  Practice  at  this  .“ame 
“IH‘«d  for  about  Afteen  minutes  each 
day  for  two  to  four  weeks  and  then  In- 
<Tea.se  t  >  a  second  s)>eed  of  about  80 
m.m.  for  a  few  weeks.  Then  you  may  In¬ 
crease  your  practice  speed  to  a  third 
Sliced  of  about  100  m.m.  for  a  month  or 
more  deiiendlng  u|>on  results.  In  about 
flve  to  eight  months  you  are  ready  for 
a  Afth  or  top  speed  which  should  be 
practiced  dally  until  iierfectlon  In  clear¬ 
ness  of  attack  la  the  result.  The  warm 
up  in  triple  tonguing  eOcb  ilay  sboubi  Ix- 
idii  with  the  slower  sinhmIs  ami  emi  with 
the  Afth  sp«*ed.  In  a  few  years  the  play- 
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(‘r  will  lx-  able  to  begin  warming  up  at 
the  fourth  s|)eed  and  progress  to  the 
fifth  or  top  speed  as  the  tongue  throat 
and  Up  becomes  more  flexible. 

7.  What  about  accents  In  triple  tongu- 
Ing? 

Ctplnlons  vary,  but  I  Join  W.  M.  Eby 
and  others  who  favor  a  slight  grouping 
In  italrs  by  a  very  light  accent  on  every 
other  triplet  or  every  six  triplet  notes. 
Do  not  overdo  the  accents  or  "dig"  the 


triplets  and  destroy  the  evenness  and 
smoothness  but  use  Just  enough  accent 
and  spacing  to  group  the  sounds  In 
pairs  of  triplets. 

8.  What  are  some  good  studies  fur 
triple  tongulng? 

Jerry  Cimeraa  Triple  Tongue  Courae 
/or  Trombone  with  records  to  demon¬ 
strate  is  wonderful. 

Erneat  Pechin’a  Triple  Tongue  Courae 
for  Cornet  or  Trumpet  with  records  to 


demonstrate  is  a  luiraliel  of  the  Cimera 
course  in  usefulness  to  the  cornet  and 
trumpet  pupils. 

Arbana  Method,  Part  /II,  pages  153 
to  176  of  the  complete  method  is  “tops" 
for  comet,  trombone  or  baritone  pupils. 

Herbert  Clarke'a  Characteriatic  Studira 
(third  Series  for  cornet  is  flne  and  in¬ 
cludes  many  flne  triple  tongue  comet 
solos. 

Bby’a  Complete  Cornet  Method  or  Tuba 
Method  has  many  flne  triple  tongue 
studies. 

Edwin  Franko  OoUlman'a  Triple  Tongue 
Studiea  are  excellent. 

Auguat  ftcha/er’a  Keg  to  Triple  Tonyn- 
iufi,  published  for  cornet  and  tromlxnie, 
is  also  good. 

9.  What  are  the  best  note  pattern 
f<irms  of  triple  tongulng  to  practice  using 
the  same  pattern  on  each  note  of  the 
scales. 
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DoHble  Reed  Clinic 

(Start a  on  page  32) 

tlon  regarding  the  mutter — "Why  are 
the.se  principles  not  nwre  siKsdflc  in  our 
text  books?”  This  I  have  explained — 
However,  in  the  near  future  they  will 
be  on  the  market  In  Just  the  manner 
they  have  been  given  in  this  column.  In 
fact  they  are  ready  for  the  press  now. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  oi)i)ortunlty— 
expressing  my  gratitude  to  my  many 
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"One  of  ay  beginning  cornet  players,  a  little  boy  of  eight  In  the 
third  grade,  pops  but  nigh  "C’a"  and  "D's"  with  his  Hyperbolic. 

I  think  that  speaks  for  itself.  I  have  found  that  "Pange"  in  the 
oegloher  is  nis  quickest  point  of  discouragenient.  If  your  mouth¬ 
piece  did  nothing  else  but  solve  thet  (which  it  does)  it  would  be 
well  worth  the  price.  I'll  continue  to  boost  for  you." 

0.  w.  Joiner,  Band  Director 
Rippey,  Iowa 
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designed  to 

ni  THE  UP 


friends,  in  the  teaching  profession,  foy 
their  counsel  In  prompting  me  to  go 
ahead  with  these  publications.  They  will 
Im-  published  in  three  parts  under  the 
title  “THK  .MAJOIt  St'Al.K  and  its 
THKKK  1’KI.MAIIY  I’HOltDS."  To  be  fol¬ 
lowed  b.v  two  other  Itooks  “KI-HXIBII.I- 
TY  t)K  St'ALKS"  and  "KI.KXIBII.ITY 
DK  CHOKDS.”  In  practice  these  latter 
books  are  but  a  continuation  In  prin¬ 
ciple  of  THK  Sl’AI.K  and  Us  THKKK 
PltlMARY  CHOKD.S. 

Have  had  several  inquiries  recently  re¬ 
garding  the  use  of  the  Sarrousaphone  In 
the  school  band.  It  Is  worth  while?  Is  It 
practical?  Does  It  have  to  l>e  played  with 
the  double  reed  or  can  It  be  emplo.ved 
l»y  using  a  single  reed  mouthpie<-e  <if 
some  kind? 

The  answer  to  all  of  these  questions 
is  YKS.  It  is  worth  while.  It  Is  practical. 
It  can  be  employed  by  using  a  single  reed 
mouthpiece — Soprano  Saxa|)hone  mouth¬ 
piece  with  a  13-flat  Clarinet  reed. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Sarrousaphone 
there  were  a  family  of  these  Instruments 
similar  to  the  Saxophone  family  of  to¬ 
day.  However,  the  family  seems  to  have 
dwindled  down  to  the  employment  in 
general  of  the  K-flat  Baritone  Sarrousa¬ 
phone.  Most  Band  Directors  employ  it 
ns  a  replacement  for  the  Contra-Bas.soon. 
I  know  of  some  Colleges  using  them — 
lilaying  It  with  the  doul>le-reed.  Others 
using  the  single  reed  on  a  Soprano  Saxo¬ 
phone  mouthpiece  or  even  an  K-flat  Clar¬ 
inet  mouthpiece. 

At  the  University  of  Colorado  we  are 
(Turn  to  page  60) 
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is  used.  The  selection  should  nut  be 
difllcult.  This  allows  the  members  to 
concentrate  more  on  tone  and  intona¬ 
tion. 

b.  SCALE  AND  CHORAL  DRILL  — 
Some  conductors  go  directly  from  the 
tuning  routine  into  scales,  preferably 
minor,  and  in  a  very  sustained  man¬ 
ner,  as  well  as  sustained  chords  both 
of  which  improve  intonation  by  arous¬ 
ing  a  feeling  of  tonality.  This  prac¬ 
tice  develops  a  keener  sensitivity  to 
such  factors  as  balance,  tone  quality, 
breathing,  dynamics,  precision,  et 
cetera.  Rhythmic  problems  may  be 
isolated  and  mastered  during  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  this  work  period.. 

c.  SIGHT  READING— A  third  tyi>e  of 
opening,  and  an  effective  one,  is  the 
reading  of  a  new  number  at  sight. 
This  musical  challenge  demands  great 
concentration  on  the  part  of  each 
member  with  all  his  faculties  working 
at  top  speed.  This  type  of  beginning 
often  brings  the  rehearsal  "to-a-head.” 
Notable  exceptions  to  using  sight  read¬ 
ing  as  an  opening  activity  might  be 
the  so-called  “blue-Mondays”,  days  be¬ 
fore  and  after  vacations,  assembly 
days,  temperature,  time  of  day,  etc. 
Sometimes,  a  lively  march  might  prove 
just  the  thing  to  revive  or  bring  the 
members  under  control. 

The  third  Important  feature  of  re¬ 
hearsal  planning,  and  one  which  we 
might  rightly  designate  as  the  "core”  of 
the  rehearsal,  is  that  concerned  with 
CONCERT  PREPARATION.  This  should 
(Turn  to  page  48) 
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lANO  REHEARSAL  TECHNIQUES 

If  we  were  to  put  into  a  single  word 
the  one  factor  which  above  all  else  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  successful  rehear.sal,  that 
word  would  be  ACCOMPLISHMENT. 
Success  does  not  come  by  change.  Re¬ 
hearsal  time  must  be  used  effectively  in 
order  to  achieve  the  greatest  possible 
musical  good  for  the  greatest  number  of 
band  musicians. 

Kor  the  most  part,  conductors  do  not 
write  out  the  entire  plans  for  each  re¬ 
hearsal.  However,  a  plan  of  action  gives 
rehearsing  a  meaning,  saves  time,  fo¬ 
cuses  attention  on  speciflc  problems  and 
keeps  before  the  conductor  the  follow¬ 
ing  aims  and  purposes  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  : 

1.  Cultural 

2.  Educational 

3.  Sarvics 

4.  Racrsational 

The  rehearsal  plan  might  well  consist 
of  four  distinct  features ;  namely,  OB¬ 
JECTIVES,  EFFECTIVE  BEGINNING, 
CONCERT  PREPARATION  and  A  CLI¬ 
MACTIC  CLOSE. 

Prime  objectives  for  a  particular  re¬ 
hearsal  ace  made  from  an  analysis  of 


the  preceding  rehearsal.  Weak  points 
which  have  not  been  thoroughly  learned 
are  studied  for  their  speciflc  difflcultles, 
and  on  the  basis  of  this  .study,  definite 
objectives  are  formulated.  Long  range 
objectives  which  have  to  do  with  ex¬ 
pected  outcomes  must  be  developed  while 
the  band  is  carrying  on  the  current  pro¬ 
gram  of  preparation. 

The  most  Important  factor  in  achelv- 
ing  success  is  the  mental  attitude  of  the 
individual  members — the  keen  desire  on 
the  part  of  each  to  accomplish  some¬ 
thing  worthwhile.  The  tone  of  the  entire 
rehearsal  is  often  set  by  the  spirit  of 
business-like  efficiency  which  charac¬ 
terizes  the  very  beginning  of  the  rehear¬ 
sal.  A  definite  period  of  time  .should  be 
allocated  for  obtaining  instruments,  mu- 
.slc  and  equipment  The  rehearsal  should 
begin  and  end  on  time.  Warming  up  and 
tuning  should  be  conducted  systematical¬ 
ly  for  greatest  effectiveness  in  the  least 
amount  of  time.  Works  to  be  rehearsed 
should  be  posted. 

A  number  of  ways  are  commonly  used 
to  begin  the  rehearsal : 
a.  A  WAHM-ITP  NUMBER— Usually  a 
a  chorale  with  long  sustained  tones 


Put  your  group  up  where  you  con  see 
them  —  the  results  ore  marvelous  —  they 
look  better,  they  feel  better,  they  per¬ 
form  better! 

Wenger  risers  are  sturdily  constructed  of 
3/4"  fir  plywood.  Permanent,  steel,  auto¬ 
matic,  friction  braces  make  erection  and 
disassembly  a  joy  compared  with  older 
methods. 

Standard  eighteen  section  riser  accom¬ 
modating  60-75  players,  os  pictured  — 

B  $858.00  Complete. 

Standing  three-step  riser  for 
standing  chorus,  15-18  singers  — 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FULL 
INFORMATION! 


riie  coMplttc  riser 
Uirtumi  ahuK  and  it 
ri|ht  i«  itnrrd  in  iinc 
stack  2'  X  B'l"  X  6'li. 
(Her  400%  sarlm  in 
storaxe  spare! 


3.in.|  RISERS  for  BAND.  ORCHESTRA  and  SEATED  CHORUS. 
(Make  These  Three  Set-Ups  with  One  Set  of  RISERS)  ^ - 


MFRS.  0f  The  SOUSARHONE  CHAIR-STAND  .  The  REEDCONDITIONER 
HAVERS  a  SNARE  DRUM  STANDS  .  The  SNARE  DRUM  PRACTICE  PAD 
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By  David  Kaplan 


The  LHeratur*  amd  Materials  for  Clariaat 
Methodi  (continued) 

KLOSE-LAZAKUH— edited  bp  M'liiellvr 

JtuboHk  tl.2i. 

Pur|M»se:  to  coniijiiie  the  flne.Ht  eleiiieiits 
of  Kiose  and  latsanis  into  a  proKressively 
arraiiKed  method.  The  editor  has  stated 
that  the  original  iiietIuMis  tvere  designed 
for  iiuplls  who  si>ent  countless  hours  on 
their  Instruments.  For  todays  needs  the 
two  methods  move  too  fast.  This  edition 
aims  to  arrange  the  material  In  progres¬ 
sive  order,  and  to  add  materials  for  low 
register,  “hreak,”  and  high  tone  study. 
The  editor  states  that  the  new  edition 
Is  suitable  for  class  use. 

In  the  original  Kiose  methml  “tone 
studies"  were  first  introduced.  In  this 
edition  the  “tone  studies'*  api>ear  on 
page  8,  preceded  by  six  pages  of  prepara¬ 
tory  material.  On  page  10  the  upi>er 
register  Is  offered  through  the  overblow¬ 
ing  system.  After  studies  in  the  middle 
register  come  “lireak”  exercises  followed 
by  the  Kiose  Interval  studies.  Now  some 
I-asarus  material  (alia  breve)  is  Intro¬ 
duced.  Tlie  Kiose  exercises  In  mechan¬ 
isms  (the  full  68)  appear  next. 

In  the  articulation  studies  of  Kiose 
the  order  Is  changed  for  the  sake  of 
progression.  Some  are  revised  or  re¬ 
articulated. 

'This  is  a  very  interesting  book.  It 
demonstrates  that  teaching  procedures 
must  l»e  altered  to  meet  present  day 
needs.  Many  original  studies  have  been 
added;  also  melodies  by  Handel,  Beet¬ 
hoven.  Verdi,  etc.,  have  l>ecn  Introduced. 
The  book  may  be  u.sed  for  class  work. 


UHar't  Note:  Sood  all  qaasHoot  aod  os- 
twort  fa  DavW  Kaplan,  Dlroefar  nf  Matic, 
RoynoWt  Cnnininnify  HM  Sckoal,  RaynoMs, 
llllaah. 
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ARINET 


The  starting  note  may  Ih-  any  one  of 
nine  iiatterns;  tile  author  allows  tlie 
teacher  to  make  the  choice.  (Quarter  notes 
are  introduced  on  the  third  page,  eighth 
notes  on  page  11.  The  ujiper  register, 
using  the  overtone  system,  appears  next. 
Sixteenth  notes  appear  on  page  22. 

The  connecting  of  the  registers  on  page 
18  Is  interesting.  The  author  iwints  out 
that  no  old  fashioned  “crossing  of  regis¬ 
ters"  Is  employ€'d.  The  pupil  does  not 
employ  the  "a-b"  break  until  the  con¬ 
necting  of  registers  has  liecome  familiar, 
both  from  the  physical  and  mental  stand- 
imint.  The  approach  is  then  from  the 
clarion  down  Instead  of  the  opposite  way. 
The  author  claims  that  this  system  is 
iwychologically  sound  since  it  does  not 
confront  the  student  with  the  awkward 
problem  of  flopping  down  nine  fingers! the 
break)  before  the  student  has  achieved 
the  knack  of  balancing  and  controlling 
the  instrument. 


Now  made  in  natural 
wood  exclusively  .  .  . 
i  and  kept  in  its  native 
I  brown  color.  Inner 
I  core  grenadilla  gives 
K  Martin  Freres  the 

■  world’s  most  precise 

■  clarinet  bore.  An- 
i  ■  chored  poets  elimi- 

nate  poet  “jit- 
Kp  ters”,  prevent 
9^  lock^  kqrs. 
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(Srade  1-2. 

Method — KLOHK  (edited  bp  netlieoii ) 

Car  Fieeher  complete  ti.OO. 

PuriKise:  fundamental  method  for  clar¬ 
inet. 

Part  1  contains  some  H.  U.  Kent  ar¬ 
rangements  :  these  are  useful.  The  table 
of  trills  and  shakes  is  gisid  reference  ma¬ 
terial.  Klose's  emphasis  on  "(one  and 
Interval”  studies  Is  good.  Part  2  includes 
scales  and  chords,  the  20  Studies,  and  the 
tlrand  Duets.  Some  of  these  duets  are 
really  dltficult.  The  20  Studies  ask  for 
endurance  and  run  the  full  gamut  of 
articulations.  (They  are  published  sep¬ 
arately  by  (lornston  and  will  lie  reviewed 
at  a  later  date).  By  the  way,  183  of  tlie 
famous  Kroepsch  exercises  are  Included 
in  Part  1.  Several  Belllson  solo  arrange¬ 
ments  are  included. 

The  trouble,  of  course,  is  that  Kiose 
moves  much  too  fast  for  many  of  today's 
students.  The  method  is  best  as  supple¬ 
mentary  material  or  for  the  talented. 
The  grading  runs  from  1-5.  Klo.^e  was 
a  great  clarinetist  and  teacher ;  we  can 
make  much  use  of  his  method  if  we 
use  it  correctly. 
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VKHY  FIDST  CI.ADIXKT  MKTHOD— 
floritttoH  .iti  Sehiiberth  .12pp. 

Purpose:  a  graded  metlnHl  employing 
visualised  rudiments. 
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ARTISTS'  CHOICE 


PROVEN  QUALITY 


liornston's  works  are  beiiiK  used  to 
fcood  advantaKe.  There  la  useful  material 
lure,  tirade  1. 


ISTEUMKOIATK  MKTHOU  —  (ioriiHloii 
(contrihutinu  eiHtor-PaisuerJ  Schuberth 
mpp. 

Purpose :  progressive  scales  and  studies 
111  the  various  keys.  Pages  of  alternate 
fliiKerlngs  are  Included.  A  chart  of  rela¬ 
tive  time  signatures  Is  also  presented. 
Tills  book  ends  with  progressive  studies 
in  grace  notes.  The  melodic  material  Is 
useful.  Grade  2.  Gornston  Is  to  be  re¬ 
membered  for  his  adaptation  of  the  Paga- 
ini  Caprices ;  this  advanced  material  will 
be  under  discussion  at  a  later  date. 
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MOItKItX  CIjAniShrr  method — Oouer 

and  Voxman  .f>i  Jenkins  iSpp. 

Purpose ;  a  melodic  ajiproach  to  funda- 
mental.s. 

A  good  point  alsiiit  this  volume  Is  the 
inclusion  of  small  fingering  pictures;  a 
new  note  is  shown  as  it  Is  to  be  fingered. 

Page  2  is  an  Index  of  fingerings;  pages 
3-4  offer  pictures  of  fundamental  i>osi- 
tions.  T..e.s.son  1  is  concerned  with  naming 
notes  not  playing  them.  I.iesson  2  begins 
the  playing  (on  “e").  Half  notes  apjiear 
on  the  fourth  line.  The  range  covered  is 
■'(•-open  g.”  The  le.sson  ends  with  the 
naming  of  notes  lielow  the  staff  and  the 
introduction  of  fingerings  for  “b.a.  and  g." 

I.iesson  3  Introduces  quarter  notes  and 
melodies  (one  of  Rousseau).  In  I.iesson 
4,  %  time,  the  “a”  key,  quarter  rests,  and 
dotted  half  notes  are  stressed.  Klghth 
notes  come  In  Lesson  6 ;  the  "break”  is 
introduced  In  Les.son  7.  A  good  point 
made  In  this  lesson  Is  this ;  do  not  .slide 
the  thumb  up  to  the  register  key  but 
o|ien  the  key  by  raising  the  first  joint 
of  the  thumb.  Key  signatures  are  ex¬ 
plained  In  Lesson  S.  sixteenth  notes  in 
I>‘s.son  17,  6/8  time  and  alternate  finger¬ 
ings  in  Lesson  25,  and  finally  dotted 
eighths  In  I.a>.«son  29. 

Though  this  Is  a  carefully  graded  vol¬ 
ume  it  Is  not  easy.  The  Imok  moves  along 
at  a  rapid  pace.  Pupils  do  not  all  require 
the  same  texts.  For  the  talented  jiupil 
this  metiKMl  would  lx*  good.  I  like  ver.v 
much  the  many  melodies  included  In  the 
text,  melodies  of  Mozart.  Schubert, 
Ha.vdn,  Schumann,  Rerr,  Weber,  Brahms, 
and  others.  The  method  is  jirobably  too 
fast  for  class  work ;  as  supplementary 
material  and  /  or  work  for  the  fast  mov¬ 
ing  pupil  this  text  Is  valuable.  Grade  1 
(Plus). 


^  TUUM  Rag.  U.S.  Pal.  Off. 

/or  SAXOPHONE  and  CLARINET 

The  newly-designed  “VIBRATOR”  reed  WILL  improve  your  PLAYING' 

_ MADE  IN  FRANCE _ ZZIZ 

FLASH!  DERU  REEDS  again  available.  A  high  quality 
French  reed. 


H.  Chiron  Co.,  Inc.,  1650  Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


MINIS  RIIDS 

far  ClariMt — Saxapkana— Obaa 
Baaaaaa — Eaillal)  Harn 

Natlonallr  knoitn  for  Student. 
Profeiiional  and  Artlit 

Itenle  cut  from  prime  cane  itown  in  our  Var 
Valley  cane  fleki  In  Soutli  France.  Ileeda  with 
hulance.  brilliancy,  pitch,  power  and  lone  laitlnf 
qiialltiei.  Highly  endorted  by  leading  muale  dl- 
rectora.  artlita  teachers,  conservatories,  bands 
and  major  symphony  orchestras — Call  on  your 
dealer  today  or  write. 

HINES  REEDS 

513  8.  Natchar  (Dapt.  8) _ Kaaciusha.  Miss. 


t*  The  Coametable  iHCi  ^ 

•  Plantation  i  n 
•  the  famed  Var 
•  District  of  France  grows  a 
•  cane  so  choice  that  the 
•  French  government  prohib- 
•  its  its  legal  export  in  un- 
•  finished  form. 

Unexcellet]  playing  qualities 
^  and  long  life  are  grown'  and 
_  wrought  into  every  Coa- 
^  netsible  “No  Reject”  Reed. 
^  Top  musicians  (names  on 
0  request)  write? 

•  “ncxible  and  dependable,” 
•  “Hest  Reeds  I  ever  played,” 
•  "Ileautiful  tone  and  lasting 
•  playing  strength,”  “Every 
Reed  in  the  box  was  play- 
•  able.”  “Never  softened  one 

•  LIST  PRICES  PER  DOZ.; 

*  Clarinet  Bb  or  Eb . $2.55 

*  Alto  Clarinet  . $3J8 

*  Baas  Clsudnet  . $4J5 

•  Alto  Sax  . $3.M 

*  Sonwno  Sax  . $3.15 

*  C  Mekaiy  Sax . $4J5 

•  Tenor  Su  . $4.95 

*  Baritone  Sax  . $5.85 

•  Bass  Sax  . $8.45 

FREE!  SAMPLE  REED 

•  At  Yoar  Favorlfo  Dealer 
•  Or  Writa  Direct  to: 

•  131  SOUTH  15TH  STREET 
a  NEWARK  7.  NEW  JERSEY 


waats  steady  castomars 
for 

SAXOPHONE  AND 
CLARINET  REEDS 

of  bast  qaolity 

At  roaseaabla  prices 
Direct  treat  the  factory 

A.  KUNe 
Zeaghaasqasse  20 
St.  Oaiiea,  Switieriaad 


HKTZEL’S  \ISVAL  METHOD  FOE 
(’LARIS ET — Jnek  Hetzel  I9i«  SI  pp. 
Ditaon  ($1.00  chart  .50) 

Here  lx  a  method  not  widely  known 
that  should  lie  Interesting  to  teacherx.  An 
outstanding  part  of  thlx  volume  lx  the 
due  photographic  fingering  chart;  It  Is 
ea.s.v  to  read  and  could  be  very  useful. 

Purpose:  a  graded  method  of  funda¬ 
mentals.  The  volume  lx  progre.sslve.  The 
first  40  pages  are  devoted  to  the  low  reg¬ 
ister.  Man.v  melodies  supplement  the 
exerclsee.  Page  11,  for  instance,  stresses 
the  rolling  motion  necessary  for  the  i>ass- 
age.  At  the  outset  emphasis  on  the  full 
value  of  notes  Is  stated.  Grade  1.  The 
IxHik  does  not  move  too  fast. 


ElONITE  CLARINET 
Guar  ant— d — $f  IR.OO 

Complete  with 
5-Piece  Plush-Lined  Case 


DAILY  EXERCISES  for  CLARINET— bji 

Hovep  Belwin  19 19  .75  S2pp. 

Purpose :  technical  proficiency  through 
scale  and  chord  patterns.  This  not  a  com¬ 
plete  course  but  a  supplement.  The  tech¬ 
nique  is  not  to  be  stre.ssed  to  the  neglect 
of  tone. 

•  'omplled  from  the  works  of  Albert  and 
Pares  this  volume  offers  Intermedl.ate 


to  Satisfy  Every  Qvafrfy 
and  Price  Otmoad 

■eeefeefered  fey 

W.  R.  YERKE,  Inc. 


WHALEY  ROYCE  fe  CO. 
310  Yeage  St.,  Tereete  1 
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R)rtable  Stand 


SEE  IT  TODAY  AT 
YOUR  DEALER’S  STORE 


when  folded, 
easily  carried 
in  one  hand 


Height  quickly 
adjustable  front 
25 '  to  54" 


Fixed  bracket 
insures 

group  uniformity 
of  stands 


KRAUTH  &  BENNINGHOFEN 
HAMILTON,  OHIO 


(plus)  material  for  the  clarlnetlMt.  Pages 
2-3  include  “correct  fingerings,"  and  In¬ 
formation  on  commonly  occurring  finger¬ 
ing  situations.  For  instance,  the  use  of 
the  various  Bb  fingerings  in  all  situations 
is  demonstrated.  Eighteen  such  problems 
are  discussed. 

The  exercises  follow  a  pattern :  slow 
whole  notes,  sixteenth  note  scale,  triplets, 
etc.,  in  various  articulations.  This  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  useful  book.  Orade  2  (plus). 

•  •  • 

MELODIOUS  ETUDES  and  CHORD 
STUDIES — by  Demnitt  (edited  b)i 
Oeorge  Wain)  KJoe  $1.00 
Purpose:  musical  advancement  ba.sed 
on  scales,  chords,  etudes.  These  studies, 
taken  from  the  Demnitx  Clarinet  School, 
are  of  the  Intermediate  grade.  Part  1 
offers  scales,  each  with  an  etude.  The 
major  and  minor  scales  are  included.  The 
etudes  offer  much  opportunity  for  phras¬ 
ing  and  self-expression.  Part  2  includes 
the  chord  studies  (triad,  seventh  chords, 
chordal  exercises  in  various  meters).  Part 
1  can  be  very  useful  for  transposition 
practice,  either  a  whole  step  up(C-clar- 
inet)  or  a  half  step  down(A-clarlnet). 

This  is  a  fine  volume  by  a  fine  educator 
and  is  extremely  valuable  as  supplemen¬ 
tary  material.  Grade2-S  (post-intermedi¬ 
ate). 

•  *  • 

Clarinet  Note  Speller — by  Fred  Weber 
.75  Beliotn  tost 

Purpose:  systemised  set  of  work  sheets 
to  supplement  elementary  or  private 
method.  The  Speller  tries  to  help  the 
student  gain  a  better  understanding  of 
fingering  problems.  The  Speller  aims  to 
save  valuable  lesson  time  through  its 
stress  on  reading  music. 

The  pages  are  perforated  and  may  be 
removed  as  homework  material.  Lie.s8on 
1  introduces  the  student  to  the  staff, 
bar,  clef  sign,  etc.,  Liesson  2  asks  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  name  the  note  and  mark  in  the 
correct  fingering.  Twenty-six  lessons  are 
included.  In  some  the  notes  are  indicated 
and  must  be  named ;  in  others  the  letter 
names  are  given  and  the  notes  are  to  be 
placed  on  the  staff.  Directors  using  this 
set  (Weber  has  arranged  books  for  all 
the  winds)  of  Speliers  appear  to  l>e 
pleased  with  the  results.  Grade  1. 

•  •  • 

The  survey  will  be  continued  next  month.  I 
Soles  for  Ceotost,  Ceaeort.  or  Recital 

Though  the  survey  of  solo  material  will  I 
commence  in  severaKIssues  it  is  perhaps  . 
well  to  mention  suitable  material  at  this 
time.  Solos  annotaAed  can  be  used  for  : 
solo  appearances,  contest,  concert,  and 
the  like.  The  following  list  aims  to  put 
at  the  disposal  of  teachers  musical  solos 
that  will  aid  In  the  development  of  musi¬ 
cianship. 

It  might  be  best  to  first  list  the  col¬ 
lections  of  solo  material :  several  fine 
collections  are  now  on  the  market. 
CLARINET  CLASSICS  —  Volume  I 
Cundy-Bettoney  ($t.00 — the  old  price). 
Contained  in  this  excellent  volume  are  i 
the  Moxart  Concerto,  Concertos  1  and  2  | 
of  Spohr,  and  the  Concertos,  Concertino,  i 
and  Grand  Duo  of  Weber.  These  are  all 
standards  of  the  clarinet  literature  and 
are  of  the  advanced  grade. 

•  •  • 

CLARINET  CLASSICS— Volume  3  Cundy 
Bettoney  (Clarinet  part  1. 50  complete 
piano  and  clarinet — 3.50) 

The  nine  solos  in  this  volume  were  se¬ 
lected  and  edited  by  Mr.  Rosario  Masxeo, 
clarinetist  of  the  Boston  Symphony.  They 
include  the  Concerto  of  Mann,  Fantasie 
of  Gaubert,  Allegretto  by  Gaubert,  Se- 
lanka  by  Pibich,  the  familiar  Adagio  and  , 
Tarantella  by  Cavallini,  Etude  by  Goe- 


"  designed  specifically 
to  be  the  “perfect” 
student  clarinet 

f  ■ 

...yet  so  responsive^' 
it  is  the  choice 
of  many  “pros" 


Big  favorite  with  music  supervisors  from 
coast  to  coast . . .  Fontaine  offers  a  remarkable 
combination  of  qualities  in  one  Clarinet- 
the  easy  response,  the  flawless  intonation 
_  demanded  by  professional 
musicians— along  with  the 
big,  full,  rich  tone,  the  sure, 
smooth  easy  playing  action 
so  encouraging  to  students. 
And  all  this  at  the  really 
worthwhile  saving  that 
praaicai,  sturdy  Grenadilla 
or  Ebonite  make  possible! 
No  wonder  so  many  schools 
arc  satisfying  the  ever¬ 
growing  student  desire  for 
Clarinets  tvith  Fonumes. 
Mail  the  coupon  now  for 
further  details  on  the 
Boehm  System  A.  Fonuine 
Clarinets  —  yours  without 
obligation,  of  course. 


A  FONTAINE  •*  CLARINETS  from 
Franca,  IradlHonal  land  of  Rna 
Clorinal  makart...in  diacli-proal, 
oock-proal,  palMiad  Ebonita  . . . 
or  waM-salactad,  aR-Matonad, 
Ana  qwalRy  GranadVa  wood  . . . 
Faataino'  StobOixad  kay  potH. 
Strong  nickal-savor  kayt.  Dalvxa 
pknk-llnad.  Franck  ityla  com. 


(liiFRED.GRETSCHMf{.Co. 

Musical  luslrmmemt  Makers 
Since  18S3 


flM  FRED.  6RETSCH  Hff.  Ca  DtpL  SMI 
•0  Irtaiwav,  IrMUya  11,  N.  V. 

Please  rush  more  interesting  free  facts 
about  the  inejqsensive  A.  Fontaine 
Ebonita  or  Grenadilla  Clarinets. 


HMIE_ 


MMESS. 


cin_ 


_MIIE_$T«n_ 
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dicke,  Concert-Arie  by  Sobeck,  Impromptu 
by  De  Boeck,  and  Scherxo  by  Mlskow. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Allegretto, 
Selanka,  and  Seherxo,  the  volume  repre¬ 
sents  advanced  material.  Like  volume  1 
thi.'<  Is  a  flne  collection. 


Secrets  of  Two  Batons 

(.Starts  on  page  27) 


Fretted  Instruments 

(Starts  on  page  11) 

ager,  409  W.  State  St.,  Rockford.  111., 
or  Hank  Karch,  Sec.-Treas..  121  E. 
4th  St.,  Cincinnati  2,  Ohio,  or  myself, 
Billy  Steed,  Contest  Director,  t!  South 
5th  St.,  Zanesville.  Ohio,  for  informa¬ 
tion  and  details. 


hand.  After  you  learn  this  twirl,  do 
the  continuous  four-flnger  with  the  right 
hand  and  a  continuous  to.ss  with  the 
left  hand. 

If  your  arms  tire  easily  when  practic¬ 
ing  with  two  batons,  break  up  your 
practice  Into  two  sessions,  rather  than 
one  long  one.  Any  quesions  on  two-baton 
twirling  will  be  answered  by  writing  to 
Kddie  Sacks,  I.B.T.F.,  Advi.sor,  Post  Of¬ 
fice  Box  608,  Johnstown,  Pa. 


COSCEKT  and  CONTEST  COLLECTION 
for  CLARINET — Rtibank  2.3.5 
.Mr.  Hymle  Voxman,  of  the  University 
of  Iowa,  has  compiled  fifteen  numbers 
from  the  clarinet  literature.  Included  are 
movements  from  the  Moxart  Concerto, 
Brahms  K-minor  sonata,  and  Schumann 
Fantasy  Pieces  as  well  as  other  complete 
solos.  This  Is  a  very  fine  set ;  the  range 
is  medium  to  moderate-advanced. 


(Starts  on  iHige  10) 

can  have  a  lull-time  music  pru.gram 
for  all  of  the  people. 


Nest  inont/i  I  shall  list  additional  col¬ 
lections. 

Bather  than  list  a  whole  bevy  of  Inter¬ 
mediate  or  advanced  solos  I  shall  at  this 
time  mention  several  of  each  range  dlf- 
llcult.v.  Next  month  I  will  add  to  this 
list. 

Elcmtntary — Grad*  I 

Lullaby-Langenus,  Carl  Fischer.  .  .  .50 
covers  low  "g”  up  to  throat  tone  "a" 

In  The  Forest-Langenus, 

.“ame  range  as  above 

Carl  Fischer  . 50 

Dance  of  the  Blessed  Spirits — (lluck- 
Davis,  Hubank,  tlavfrtte — tJos.sec- 
Weber,  Belwin.  (tirade  1-2). 
Inttrmadiata — Grade  2 

Chry.sall.s — I..angenus,  Carl  Fischer  .50 

Scale  Waltx — I..angenus, 

(”arl  Fi.scher  . 50 

covers  low  “f”  to  “d"  above  staff 

Ml.  Vernon  Minuet — Langenus, 

Carl  Fischer  . 50 

covers  low  "g”  to  “c"  above  staff 

Donkey  Hide — I^angenus, 

<  'arl  FLscher  . 50 

fort  Intarmadiata 

Waltx  Fantasy — Moxart- W'aln, 

Kjos  .  $1.00 

a  iiost-intermediate  solo — very  musi¬ 
cal-opportunity  for  self  expression 
and  technique. 

Suite  Miniature — (Iretchaninoff, 
Klkan-Vogel. 

Madium 

.\rla  and  Presto — .\ubert  (Wain) 

Kjos  .  1.00 

a  good  crmtest  choice-tone  and  tech¬ 
nique  given  opportunity. 

Concerto  In  <l-mlnor  (from  the 
Handel  oIkm*  concerto)  edited 

by  Wain,  Kjos  .  1.00 

another  fine  adaptation  by  tleorge 
Wain  offers  many  musical  oppor¬ 
tunities — a  good  musical  exireri- 
ence. 

Modarata  Advancad 

Second  Sonata  (from  the  flute)  Bach- 
tiateau,  Alfred 

beautiful  music — te<-hnlque  in  first 
and  third  movements  with  a  deli¬ 
cate  Siciliano  second.  ( Edited  by 
Krlc  Simon  and  Felix  fJuenther. ) 

Sonata-Mendelssohn, 

Sprague-Coleman  .  2.50 

lierhaps  the  first  (even  the  third) 
movement  might  l»e  the  best  con¬ 
test  choice — the  first  movement  is 
preceded  by  a  44  Adagio. 

Advanced 

(''in<'ertlno- Weber,  various  editions 
(Kjos,  Carl  Fi.scher,  etc.) 
this  Is  a  very  beautiful  work  and 
offers  much  to  the  advanced  pupil. 

Sonatlne-Honegger,  Salabert 

(Baron  &  Co.)  .  1.75 

written  in  the  1920's  the  solo  is  In 
the  modern  French  style — the  first 
movement  would  probably  be  best 
— rhythm  and  vitality  Is  herewith 
imrtrayed. 


a  See  how  easy 
it  is  to  play  a  Pedler  in  tune 
. .  .yes,  even  for  a  beginner! 
Better  yet,  listen  to  a  whole 
section  playing  Pedlers. 
Then  you’ll  understand 
why  so  many  bandmasters 
recommend  Custombuilt 
Pedler... the  clarinet  with 
accurate  intonation! 

THE  PEDLER  COMPANY 
ELKHART,  INDIANA 


Fine  woodwinds  exclusively  for  more  than  four  generations 


H  IM  I  I  r  W  '*Ai  tfia  Nation's  Shrina" 

■  *  *  ■■  *  "  ■  #]]  Prepare  your  boy  to  enter  America’s  leading 

_  _  _  _  _  ^  colleges  and  universities  and  at  the  same  time 

r  ■■  r  be  trained  for  a  commission  in  the  Armed 

V  1 1  Bk  ■■  V  Services.  College  preparatory  and  Junior  College, 

I  IB  vl  L  Age*  12-20:  personalia^  instruction  in  Reading  and 

Speech  Clinics.  All  varsity  sports  and  intramural 
athletic  program  for  every  boy.  32  modern  fireproof  buildings,  including 
two  gymnasiums  and  hospital.  Motorized  artillery,  cavalry,  infantry,  band, 
senior  division  ROTC.  Catalogue. 

BOX  SM,  WAYNE,  PA.  (16  ttti/es  from  Phila.) 

Savsrol  Bond  Kholorships  ovoiloble  annually  to  young  musicians  with  odvorcsd  musical 
training.  For  furthar  details,  address  The  Bandmaster. 
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Music 

Supervisors 

Do  you  know 
about  the 


Autoharp 

Trad*  Mark  Reg. 


The  nearest  thing  to  a 
piano  for  accompaniment 


Supplies 

Accompaniment 

Rhythm 

Harmony 

Simple 

Third  grade  children 
can  play  it 

Portable 

Weighs  4  pounds 
Moderate  Cost 
Brochure  on  Request 

Oscar  Schmidt  International 
Inc. 

87  Ferry  St, 

Jersey  City  7,  New  Jersey 


By  Robert  F.  Freeland 


Editor's  Net*:  Sond  all  qm 
SWOTS  to  Robert  F.  FrooloM,  Tbo  Edisoo  lo* 
stituto,  Grooiitlold  Villogo.  Doorboro,  Mlcbieoa. 


O.V  THE  MARCH:  Hal  Berfiaii 
IHrrrtor.  Capital  Film  Compaiip,  2Ji 
Abbott  Road,  East  Lansing,  Michigan. 
Color,  16mm  sound.  *50.00.  (For  loan 
from  matig  unirrrsilies  and  other 
agencies). 

Th»!  famous  Srxtoii  HiKh  School  March- 
iiiK  Band  of  I,ansinK.  MlchiKan  with  their 
dire<-tor,  Hal  Berdan,  made  this  film 
for  the  Capital  Klim  Co.  At  the  hejfinninK 
Mr.  Berftan  outlines  .M>me  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  things  to  renu'iiilter  concerninK  the 
marching  band.  The’i  the  hand  demon¬ 
strates  several  maneuvers;  To  the  Rear 
Jfarch ;  Continued  Counter-March;  Stag- 
gard  Counted  etc.  Tlien  the  Uruni  Ma¬ 
jor's  signals  are  given  and  the  hand 
demonstrates  tlie  maneuvers  jmeviousl.v 
taken  one  hy  one. 

A  ver.v  informative  film  and  highly 
recommended  for  thfi.<e  interested  in  the 
development  of  the  marching-hand. 


MARCHES  OF  THE  IVORI.H.  Stars  And 
Stripes  (Sousa);  Entrn  Of  The  Gladi¬ 
ators  (Fueikt;  Madelon  (C.  Robert); 
Good-Rpe,  Mp  I.ittle  Captain  (Stalz): 
Sons  Of  The  Rrare  (Ridgood):  Radct- 
skp  March  (J.  Strauss) ;  S/arch  of 
The  Carairp  (Russian  .March);  Rako- 
czp  .March  bp  Berlioz.  One  Long-plap 
disc,  imported  ffrr  London  Record, 
to  inch.  Red  Label  <}..95. 

A  fine  recording  of  marches  of  the 
world  arranged  and  conducted  hy  Robert 
Stolz  with  the  Vienna  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra.  A  fine  disc  for  music  appreciation 
classes,  history  of  music  and  grade 
schiwl  music  classes. 


Schonberp:  Pierrot  Lunaire.  Ellen  Adler 
(recitation  ia  German)  A  Instrumental 
Ensemble  conducted  bp  Rene  Lieboiritz. 
One  12-iuch  Long-plap  record,  Dial 
Record  Co.  Ko.^16,  *5.95. 

Probably  this  is  the  most  frequently 
performed  of  the  Schoenberg’s  scores 
with  perhaps  one  exception  "Verklaerte 
Nacht.”  It  is  the  first  long  play  recording 
(the  other  recording  on  78  rpm  is  Colum¬ 
bia  461  with  the  composer  conducting 
and  ia  much  improved  over  the  original 
recording.  The  text  “neither  sung  nor 
spoken”  is  "Thrice  Seven  Poem.s”  from 
the  French  of  Albert  Giraud,  translated 
into  German  by  Otto  Krich  Hartleben. 
Truly  an  experiment,  a  new  tone  me¬ 
dium,  without  a  background  of  tradi¬ 
tion.  The  quality  of  the  voice  harmonizes 
well  with  the  instruments  demanded  by 
the  .score  (piano,  violin,  viola,  clarinet, 
flute,  piccolo,  ba.ss-clarinet  and  cello). 
The  songs  are  composed  for  different 
combinations  of  instruments,  for  exam¬ 
ple  ;  the  first,  “Moonstruck,”  Is  for  flute, 
piano,  violin  and  cello:  the  eighth  "Night" 
for  bass-ciarinet,  cello,  and  piano,  etc. 
Highly  recommended  for  private  libraries 
and  advanced  music  classes. 


HERE  COMES  THE  BAXD.  Four  Fan¬ 
fares;  Evening  Hpmn  and  Last  Post; 


The  Trumpeters;  March  Of  The  l.iltk 
t.ead  Soldiers  (Pierne).  Truiupettn 
and  Rand  of  The  Royal  .Military  School 
(Kneller  Hall)  conducted  by  Major  It 
Roberts,  M.B.E.  .ilso.  World  Erenti 
March;  Shipmates  .March;  On  The 
(Quarter  Deck  March  and  The  Mai 
Major  March,  played  by  the  Royal 
Artillery  Band  conducted  by  Lt.  Col. 
Oieen  Geary.  One  10-inch  long  play  disc. 
LOXDO\  Records,  Blue  Label  So.  LPB 
166,  *5.95  (imported  ffrr). 

This  re<-ording  will  find  many  valuable 
uses  ill  the  schcad  or  private  library.  The 
first  fanfare  is  for  a  "Merry  Occasion"; 
The  second  Fanfare,  as  well  as  the  third, 
is  of  a  general  nature  and  the  fourth 
is  "Fanfare  for  a  Ceremonial  Occa¬ 
sion."  The  British  Instrumentation  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  observe.  Recommended. 


HOW  TO  TWIRL  A  BATOS.  One  fSmm 
sound.  Color  film.  It  min.  For  sale 
(*50.00)  or  free  loan  from  The  I'isiMl. 
Instruction  Service,  lou'a  Sfofc  College, 
Allies,  loxra. 

Demonstration  of  basic  steps  re<iuired 
In  contest  competition  by  Roger  I.,ee,  a 
former  National  Champion  Baton  Twirler. 


PICTUREPHONE 


Porttbla  nuitc  record  player.  New  enfliwerinf  itcbul 
produce  unbelterably  high  loos  qi^lty.  OMoptrae  r!'J| 
coneoles  et  ten  tlmca  the  priesi  "Ibe  llneat  record  ph.’i] 
I  here  e*er  beard."  (Heor,  brUlleot,  criep.  Tgu  b(c| 
recta  Inelrumenl  dlitlnctly.  Erery  Ilitener  rnth  iiUr.. 
Repeclally  tulte  your  muelc  department.  All  iprrdi 
78.  45.  S3H  rpm.  Prlcce  $M  to  tSOO.  Wrlla  today. 


O.  J.  McCLURE  TALKING  PICTUSES] 

1117Va  W.  Wathioqtoo  11  vd.,  ChicoQe  7 


You'll  find  it  ootier  to  master 
difficult  rhythms  if  you  practice 
with  o  good  metronome. 


THE  UrniME 


ranz 


ELECTRONOME 


S  year  written 
guarantee 

•  Standard  FRANZ  Electric 

Metronome  Q  $I7.1S 

•  With  perfect  Flcnh-beot  □  S1SJ5 


FRANZ  ^NUFACTURING  COMPANY 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONNECTICUT 
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VISUAL  AIDS 
for  TEACHING 


•  CORNET- 

TRUMPET 

•  CLARINET 

•  VIOLIN 

•  DRUMS 


•  TROMBONE  - 

BARITONE 

•  FLUTE 

•  CELLO 

•  FRENCH  HORN 


Eight  35  mm.  Filmstrips,  each  with 
a  Teaching  Guide,  comprise  Pan* 
American's  newest  VISUAL  AID 
for  Music  Educators  and  Music 
Students.  Prepared  by  experts! 


DMPANY 

ICUT 


The  stf iw-  demonstrated  are ;  Beat  time 
and  salute  ;  wrist  twirl ;  figure  eight ;  two- 
hnnd  twirl;  pass  around  back;  cartwheel; 
four-finger  twirl ;  throw  and  catch ;  rou¬ 
tine  using  above ;  original  routine  of  Mr. 
Lee,  double  baton  twirling,  both  hands 
twirling. 

The  musical  background  l.«  set  by  The 
Iowa  State  College  Band,  conducted  l»y 
Alvin  R.  Edgar,  Director. 


inn’THM  IS  EVERYWHERE.  .Malntke 
j»iS.  One  ISmm  Black  and  White  Film, 
to  min.  Purchase  tiO.OO,  rent  $2.00. 
.s'fiMfjf  auidc  available.  Produced  bj/ 
Teaching  Films,  Inc. 


l.ittU 
niieten 
School 
rjV<r  If 
ErenU 
II  TIu 
e  Mai 
Royal 
.1.  Col. 
ay  disc, 
o.  LPB 


Everything  that  moves  has  rhythm. 
Tummy  isn't  aware  of  this  but  he  is  a 
small  boy  who  can’t  help  keeping  time. 
On  his  way  to  school  one  day  he  meets 
a  cow,  a  horse,  a  train,  a  oaterpillar. 
His  responses  to  the  individual  rhythms 
of  each  are  musically  and  dramatically 
p.irtrayed.  The  picture's  musical  score 
weaves  together  the  various  rhythms  of 
the  story.  A  fine  film  for  early  elemen¬ 
tary  music  classes.  Highly  recommended. 


'aluable 
ry.  The 
■asion"; 
>e  third, 
fourth 
Ooca- 
II  is  In- 
ded. 


Ml  SIC  OF  THE  WORLD'S  PEOPLES. 

Satire  Artists  and  accompaniments. 

Tiro  li”  long  playing  records.  Ethnic 

LP-PiOi  $11.90 

Contents:  Music  for  Madagascar,  Ire¬ 
land.  Caucasian  Georgia,  Greece,  Japan, 
Nigeria.  India.  France,  Russia  (Gypsy), 
Bali,  Arabia,  Tahiti,  Tibet,  United  Stales, 
Iceland  and  Spain. 

The  Editor  of  the  Set,  Henry  Cowell, 
provides  notes  on  the  recordings  and 
sources.  Technically  the  transfers  from 
78  r.p.m.  records  have  been  successfully 
accomplished.  Use  in  history  classe.s  as 
well  as  music  classes. 


HELP  YOUR  STUDENTS 
"'LEARN  BY  SEEING" 


Save  your  time... help  students  learn  faster — easier,  indi¬ 
vidually  or  by  groups.  This  step-by-step  visual  method  of  in¬ 
struction,  produced  by  the  Bureau  of  Audio-Visual  Instruction, 
University  of  Nebraska,  makes  a  quick  and  lasting  impression 
on  all  students.  Each  filmstrip  has  an  accompanying  manual, 
which  may  be  used  as  written  or  as  a  guide  for  the  teacher’s 
remarks.  Mail  coupon  for  complete  information  and  prices. 

THREE  MUSIC  REFERENCE  BOOKS  YOU  SHOULD  HAVE 
“The  Story  of  Musical  Instruments, "  360  pages,  6'  x  9"  with  hard 
cover. . .  the  "Band  and  Orchestra  Handbook,"  148  pages,  6'  x 
9’  with  hard  cover . . .  and  the  NEW  "Handbook  for  Beginning 
and  Advanced  Rhythm  Bands" — 50  pages  on  what  to  do  and 
how  to  do  it.  Write  for  free  folder  describing  these  and  other 
tested  school  music  teaching  helps.  Mail  coupon  today. 

MAIL  COUPON  FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 


rMl  Hired 
I.iCe,  a 
Twirler 


LEAD  A  LITTLE  ORCHESTRA.  Sar- 
rated  by  William  Kleine  with  Ray  Car¬ 
ter  Orchestra.  One  Columbia  disc 
.MJV-tlS.  78  rpm.  $1.00. 

This  la  cleverly  devised  to  allow  the 
child  to  conduct  the  orchestra  as  it  play.s. 
The  listener  is  told  by  the  narrator  how 
to  achieve  different  effects  through  the 
use  of  his  hands  and  arms.  The  directions 
are  simple  and  clear.  Recommended  for 
children  of  the  Early  Elementary  School 
Age.  <6  through  10  yrs.). 


PAN-AMERICAN  BAND  INSTRUMENTS 

Diviiion  of  C.  G.  CONN  Ltd.,  Elkhart,  Indiana,  Department  121 
n  Please  nuiil  free  VISUAL  AIDS  folder. 

Q  Please  mail  fret  folder  on  THREE  BOOKS  and  other  tested  music 
teaching  helps. 


RACHMASISOFF :  Symphony  iii  E  minor 
fSo.tJ.  Eugene  Ormandy  conducting 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra.  One  Co¬ 
lumbia  long-playing  disc  .ML  IVtJ. 


Name 


Address 


City,  (bounty.  State 


PICTUK6 


A  recording  that  deserves  outstanding 
praise  Ls  this  new  recording  of  Rachman¬ 
inoff  Symphony  No.  2,  beautifully  con¬ 
ducted  by  Ormandy.  This  I  dare  say  is 
the  finest  work  that  has  come  from  the 
Ormandy-Philadelphla  Orche.stra  team.  It 
is  by  far  the  be.st  recording  of  the  work 
available.  Much  credit  is  due  also  to  the 
recording  technicians.  Highly  recom- 
mendiHl  for  those  who  wish  RachmaninofT 
at  his  best. 


School 


Don’t  Let  Your 
Subscription  Expire 


mosfer 

pracfict 


MOZ.ART:  Fine  Kleine  Sachtmusik  (Ser¬ 
enade.  K.  S2.j).  The  Bavarian  Radio 
Chamber  Orchestra  with  Eugen  Jochum. 
Conductor.  .4lso,  Symphony  So.  $5  in 
D  Major  (K.  SS5)  The  “Haffner'’  with 
The  Italian  Radio  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Herbert  von  Karajan,  Conductor.  One 
12”  long-play  Decca  DL  951$.  $5.85. 

A  new  addition  to  the  Gold  Label  Al¬ 
bum  Series  of  Decca.  Two  Mozart  com¬ 
positions  valuable  for  the  school  library. 
Recorded  by  Deutsche  Grammophon  in 
Euroiie. 


Af  Tha  Nation's  Shtina 

An  unforgettable  summer  vacation  and  musical  training  iur  boys 
13  to  18  at  nationally  renowned  Valley  Forge  Military  Academy. 
Military  band  drill,  formations,  marching,  individual  instrumental 
instruction,  starlight  concerts;  ail  athletic  sports  and  swimming  in 
the  Academy’s  lake;  trips  to  historic  places. 

For  Catalog,  write:  THE  BANDMASTER 

Valley  Forge  Military  Academy,  Bex  SM,  WAYNE,  FA. 
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at  a  Lower  Cost 
per  Year  .  .  . 

CRADDOCK  Uniforms 

•  Smartly  Stylml 

•  Expartly  Toilerod  * 

•  Longar  Wooring 


Tfct  Cfcoict  ol  Cfcaaipieasl 


PLEASE  MENTION  THE 
SM  WHEN  WRITING 


FOR  ORCHESTRAS 
BANDS  •  DRUM  CORPS 
MAJORETTES 

COMPLETE  UNIFORM  SERVICE 
WRITE  FOR  CATAL06 


aoo  WEST  WABANtIA  AVC. 
CNICAQO  47 


Rffore  the  would-l>e  arraiiRer  can  h'MX" 
tu  make  hU  ftrat  KUceeKHful  band  arraiiKe- 
ment,  among  other  things,  he  will  have 
to  learn  the  range  and  best  register  of 
each  Instrument  he  is  ;;oing  to  include  In 
his  arrangement.  Now  this  may  seem 
u|M>n  first  reading  as  if  it  was  a  state¬ 
ment  of  rather  obvious  truth.  I  have  had 
students,  and  have  known  men  who 
were  making  arrangements  f<»r  profes¬ 
sional  organisations,  who  did  not  sutli- 
elently  understand  the  Instruments  for 
which  they  were  arranging. 

Take  the  H  flat  Cornet  for  example, 
the  tonal  compass  in  terms  of  concert 
pitch  is  from  e  (space  itelow  third  added 
line  l>elow  treble  staff)  up  to  c*  or  d’ 
(or  in  exceptional  cases  even  higher), 
which  are  on  the  second  added  line  or 
space  alsive  it  above  the  staff.  Any  ar¬ 
ranger  that  attempts  to  use  this  entire 
range  In  a  band  arrangement  that  Is  to 
be  played  by  an  average  band  is  inviting 
dlfliculty. 

Kor  cornet,  it  Is  la-st  to  stay  within  the 
approximate  is'tave  i>  flat  and  (con¬ 
cert.)  Kven  here  it  Is  Is-st  not  to  over-use 
the  tones  at  elth*'r  extreme.  The  difiiculty 
with  higher  times  Is  that  average  cornet 
players  cannot  always  depend  U|sin  his 
lip  to  produce  them :  and  even  when  he 
can  easily  oittain  these  high  tones,  he 
finds  it  much  easier  to  tire  from  their 
excessive  u.s4>.  The  «'hlef  ditliculty  with 
the  low<»st  tones  of  the  c-ornet  Is  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  good  I'lear  t.v|ie  of  tone  that 
has  carrying  |Miw«-r.  In  other  words,  the 
cornet  has  a  tonal  coni|>a.ss  of  almost 
three  <M-taves  which  an  outstanding  tier- 
former  can  easily  obtain.  This,  however, 
Is  not  the  register  la-st  suited  for  t>rac- 
tical  iiurposes,  and  the  arranger  must 
understand  the  r«>sisons  why. 

It  is  even  more  imisirtant  for  the  ar¬ 
ranger  to  understand  the  range  and 
the  limitations  of  the  H  flat  I'larinet. 
The  problem  of  fatigue  resulting  from 
playing  tones  at  ellficr  of  the  extremes 
of  register  is  not  here  so  acute  as  It 
is  with  the  cornet*  The  matter  of  tone 
(luality  and  carrying  power  is.  however, 
even  more  imisirtant. 

The  upper  tones  of  the  clarinet,  that  Is 
to  .say  aliove  d^  ••oncert,  Iss-ome  extremely 
shrill  and  very  difficult  to  play  in  tune. 
The  tones  In  the  chalumeaii  register  are 
giHid  unless  the  clarinets  are  iinsupp  irted 
by  other  instruments  in  the  sitme  register, 
is  so,  these  tones  are  not  likely  to  cut 
through  the  hand,  though  modern  ar¬ 
rangers  are  using  the  low  tones  around  d, 
e,  and  f  i|ulte  frequently.  They  are 
making  sure  that  other  instruments  in 
the  same  register  will  not  lie  playing  at 
the  same  time  which  would  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  drown  them  out. 

There  are  other  things  to  consider  when 
determining  the  liest  tones  to  assign  to 
the  clarinet  parts.  Kor  instance,  the 
tones  of  the  throat  register  which  are  f, 
fS',  g'  and  gS'  (concert  pitch).  These 
tones  are  very  difficult  to  produce  In  <Hjr- 
re<’t  pitch  and  with  good  tone  quality. 
Trills  between  gS'  and  a*  (Concert)  are 
extremely  ditllcult  to  execute,  unless  the 
player  uses  the  trill  keys  at  the  side  of 


Editor's  Net*:  Send  all  qoostleas  aad  m-  I 
SWOTS  to  C.  Wolloco  Goold,  Tbo  School  of  I 
Music,  Northwostoro  Unlvorslty,  Evoostou,  INF  I 
noh.  1 

-  1 

the  instrument.  In  using  these  keys,  the  I 
pitches  will  not  really  be  true  although  I 
due  to  the  s|>eed  of  exe<-ution.  it  will  be  I 
difficult  for  the  ear  to  detect.  I 

The  flute  and  the  oboe  iioth  have  liinl-  I 
tations  that  the  arranger  is  bound  to  I 
resjiect.  Although  each  of  these  instru-  I: 
meats  will  play  down  to  c'  ( which  is  jl 
middle  c  on  the  piano),  if  the  arranger 
writes  iielow  f*  for  either  instrument,  it  in  ^ 
foolish.  The  ob(K‘  becomes  very  rough  , 
and  harsh  in  its  lowest  tones  and  the 
flute  becomes  so  weak  and  thin  that 
unless  it  stands  all  alone,  it  hasn't  a 
chance  of  ia'ing  heard.  I’pwards,  the 
flute  is  probably  at  Its  )>est  In  the  high 
(N-tave  between  c*  and  c‘,  at  least  so 
far  as  l>eing  useful  when  the  full  leand  Is 
playing.  The  oboe,  with  Its  limited  range 
which  only  carries  it  safely  up  to  e>, 
though  it  Is  |M>ssll»le  to  play  a  few  notes 
higher,  is  quite  restricted  in  its  jioten- 
tialities.  Although  the  oImk*,  in  the  hands 
of  an  ex|>ert  is  a  lovely  solo  instruinent. 


Over  the  years,  Maier-Lavaty  has 
created  distinctive  and  representative 
uniforms  for  bands,  drum  and  bugle 
corps,  orchestras  and  other  musical 
organizations  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  Let  us  send  you  our  Band  Uniform 
brochure,  complete  with  authentic 
styles  accepted  by  some  of  the 
nation’s  leading  musical  or-  'B 
ganizations.  Drop  us  a  lice,  g 
today!  iTv 


2143  LMCOIN  AVE..  0»T.  S,  CHICAGO  14,  lU. 
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In  the  full  hand  it  is  very  often  over¬ 
whelmed  in  the  total  mass  of  tone.  Ulke- 
wise,  the .  arraiiKer  must  remember  as  a 
general  rule  not  to  write  excessively 
fast  passages  for  the  oboe.  It  does  not 
ieein  to  have  the  agility  of  either  the 
clarinet  or  the  flute, 

Tlie  .saxophone  is  another  instrument 
of  limited  register,  although  within  its 
range  most  of  its  tones,  excepting  pos¬ 
sibly  low  c>  and  low  b  flat  are  of  good 
quality.  The  saxophone  is  not  nearly  so 
hard  to  handle  at  the  register  changes 
as  is  the  clarinet.  Since  there  are  so  many 
different  saxophones  and  at  least  the 
three  principal  ones  are  to  l>e  found  In 
most  every  band  (b.v  this  I  mean  the 
K  Hat  Alto,  H  flat  Tenor,  and  K  flat  Ilari- 
toiie),  it  is  not  a  serious  problem  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  wide  tonal  register  from  the  saxo¬ 
phone  section.  Probably  the  chief  thing 
that  an  arranger  must  remember  In 
writing  for  saxo|>hones  Is  the  fact  that 
saxophones  always  have  a  waver  to  their 
tone.  Consequently,  an  arrangement 
should  not  be  overburdened  with  require¬ 
ments  for  too  many  .saxophone  players 
and  parts. 

Since  most  hands  today  have  both 
K  flat  and  HK  flat  tuba  players,  it  is 
probably  a  g<H>d  |>ollcy  to  write  the  bass 
l>arl  in  is-taves.  In  this  way  the  upper 
tones  can  be  handled  h.v  the  K  flat  tubas 
and  the  lower  tones  by  the  HB  flat  play¬ 
ers.  Thus  each  will  l>e  able  to  play  In  his 
Itest  register  and  the  maximum  bass  will 
thereby  be  obtained  for  the  band.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  cannot  see  much  reason  for 
writing  tuba  i>arts  up  us  high  as  the  ex¬ 
treme  upper  limit  of  the  instrumental 
compass.  The  tromlsmes,  barltone.s,  and 
horns  can  handle  the  tones  In  this  reg¬ 
ister  so  much  more  efficiently. 

The  horn  has  a  very  wide  register  but 
most  of  this  should  be  reserved  for 
solo  passage  work.  I'nfortunately.  there 
are  still  quite  a  number  of  K  flat  Alto 
Horns  and  .Meiiophones  in  use.  Con.se- 
quently  it  Is  probably  better  to  so  ar- 
raagc  the  average  band  horn  part  so 
that  It  will  lie  within  the  easy  ttlaying 
compass  of  the  meiiophones.  This  will 
mean  that  the  lovely  low  tones  of  the 
noble  French  Horn  will  have  to  be 
disregarded  since  they  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained  on  the  .Alto  horns.  Ia‘t  us  ho|H> 
that  the  time  will  sistn  come  when  the 
Alto  Horn  and  the  Mello|(hone  will  Ih‘ 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  Tenor  Tromlmne  has  a  good  range 
and  except  for  Its  low  K.  which  Is  hard 
to  obtain  becau.se  of  Its  seventh  position, 
mo.st  of  Its  tones  are  good.  Of  course.  It 
takes  a  well  develo|>ed  lip  to  get  s«ime  of 
the  highest  tones  of  the  Instrument,  but 
the  chief  <-oncern  of  the  arranger  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  trombone  Is  to  remember  that 
many  Interval  leaps  are  not  possible  at 
great  speed  due  to  the  difflciilty  of  rapidly 
moving  the  slide.  In  other  words,  the  ar¬ 
ranger  .should  learn  what  tones  are  played 
on  each  of  the  seven  |K>sltiona  and  tlien 
he  careful  not  to  require  successions  of 
notes  that  would  require  “impossible-to- 
execute"  movements  of  the  slide. 

I  have  not  taken  up  every  one  of 
the  instruments  used  in  the  modern 
band  in  this  article,  but  enough  have 
been  mentioned  so  as  to  Indicate  the 
necessity  of  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  )K>tentialities  of  each  of  the  main 
types  of  instruments  on  the  part  of  the 
arranger.  The  arranger  cannot  be  ex- 
i  pected  to  play  all  the  Instruments  in  the 
band,  but  he  must  understand  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  each  if  he  expects  to  be  able 
‘  to  d<i  a  good  Job  with  his  arranging. 
The  first  thing  he  must  learn  is  the 
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YEAR-TO-YEAR  FITTING  SYSTEM 


FREEDOM  FROM  ALTERATIONS 

Eliminating  roost,  if  not  all,  alterations  cuts  upkeep  and  annua- 
refittiiuf  costs  sharply.  That's  what  the  exclusive  Stanbury  Year  To 
Year  Fitting  System  gives  you  at  no  extra  cost.  Now  in  its  third 
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uniform. 
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COTTON  Fabrics  in  your  choice  of  style  and  colors. 
|U  No  obligation  in  asking  for  our  help.  Write  today 
^  for  prompt  information. 
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raiiRe  and  rcKittlcr  of  oacli  iiisiruiiifiit  he 
•  xiHftK  to  utilize. 

H»VPV  Scir  Yvar  «»</  nr  j/oii  af/ain 
iiru  l  month ! 
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THE  FECHHEIMER  BROS.  CO. 

Unlfermt  ter  Over  70  Teors 

CINCINNATI  2  OHIO 


Flute  Clinic  {Starts  oil  paye  34) 


Allegro 

%oms*% 


.Start  till.'!  study  with  the  K  shani  fliixered  like  B  natural.  The  seeoiid  note,  K  aharii, 
is  liiiKered  like  li  flat.  However.  It  Hat  fliiKerinK  should  b<‘  dune  with  the  lever,  1st 
t.iiRer  riitht  hand.  If  no  It  flat  lever  on  your  flute,  then  use  1st  and  ind  flniters  rinht 
hand  instead  of  the  usual  way  of  1st  flniter  only.  In  other  words,  flnaer  the  It  flat 
tsoiindiiiK  K  shar)>  or  K  natural)  like  this; 


120 


.\ll  that  has  been  said  ooneernlnB  the  new  It  flat  IlnRerinK  (sound  K  sliar;i  or  K) 
ppplies  ti>  the  followinit  study  and  to  .\1,I,  ehromatir  scales  usinB  thes*-  auxiliary 
linKeriiiKs.  This  is  Viiluable  information.  Make  s|)eeial  effort  to  understand  it. 


This  study  shows  how  to  combine  the  Harmonic  flngerii'.B  with  the  regular  flmteriiig. 
I’se  the  regular  Angering  where  the  other  Is  not  shown. 


Kxcept  for  the  high  (!  sharp  (which  is  played  open,  like  O  sharp)  this  next  study 
fli.iws  you  the  Angering  for  an  entire  scale  of  Harmonics.  There  are  many  other 
cuxiliary  or  "false"  fingerings  that  will  be  shown  in  Book  HI  «t  this  work. 
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To  be  continued  in  the  next  issue  of  The  SCHOOL  MI’SICIAX. 
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Defllovlii  Bros.  &  Co. 

1070  SOUTH  FOURTH  STRUT 
ORIINVILll.  IlllNOIS 


Band  Forum 

(Starts  on  page  39) 

include  most  of  the  rehearsal  time.  \ 
work  rehearsed  intensely  the  previous 
day  should  be  reviewed  by  playing  It 
through.  Then,  tempered  drill  could  be 
done  on  the  diflicult 'passages  of  this  .anil 
those  of  .several  other  numbers.  How¬ 
ever,  care  should  be  exercised  as  to  how 
much  drill  i.s  effective.  Occasionally,  a 
group  will  fall  to  respond  despite  ingeni¬ 
ous  devices  u.sed  to  Interest  it.  It  would 
then  be  better  to  discontinue  the  drill 
rather  than  to  give  rl.se  to  a  distaste  for 
the  music  under  preparation. 

Corrections  should  usually  be  made 
to  the  group  as  a  whole  in  order  to  make 
the  error  the  concern  of  the  entire  en- 
.semble.  Repetitions  of  a  knotty  prob¬ 
lem  can  be  made  more  interesting  by  al¬ 
ternating  between  individuals,  stands, 
sections  and  the  entire  band.  Individual 


recitation  Is  certainly  an  excelh-nt  device 
for  sustained  attention  and  concentra¬ 
tion. 

The  eagerness  with  which  the  ini'tn- 
l>ers  look  forward  to  succeeding  rehear¬ 
sals  Is  in  no  small  part  due  to  an  Invigo¬ 
rating  climax  to  the  rehearsal.  A  familiar 
favorite  may  serve  the  purpose.  The  work 
studied  that  particular  day  may  In;  played 
through  without  a  stop  giving  the  mem- 
liers  a  real  feeling  of  accomplishment. 

.\ctually,  rehearsal  routines  must  be 
varied  to  meet  individual  needs,  circum- 
.'tance.s,  temperaments  and  the  situation 
at  hand.  Xo  one  plan  will  answer  for 
all  occasions.  P'ollowing  are  a  number 
of  methods  in  practice  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  study  of  music; 

(1)  Hryinniny-to-end — The  reading  of 

the  entire  work  repeatedly. 

(2)  structural — Dissecting  and  drilling 
each  flaw,  measure  by  measure. 

{Turn  to  page  50) 
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FULL  DRESS  SUITS,  late  style,  including 
»line  vest.  Every  siie,  like  new,  $30.00,  $25.00, 
$211.00,  $16.00.  Up-to-the-minute  Tuxedo  suits, 
dniiiile  breasted,  perfect  condition,  same  prices. 
Shirts  freshly  laundered,  $2.50.  Ties,  collars,  etc.  i 
Hinh  Silk  Hats.  $8.00.  Fold-up  Opera  hats,  like 
new.  $15.00,  $10.00.  White  coats,  shawl  collars, 
iliiiilile  breasted,  excellent  condition,  $8.00.  Tux- 
rilii  trousers,  $6.00.  Palm  Beach  white  coats, 
.haw  I  collars,  $5.00.  Peak  lapels.  $4.00.  Bundle 
clown  odds  and  ends,  siie  36,  $7.00.  Red  wigs, 
N>w.  $4.00.  Female  wigs  (mohair)  New,  $4.00. 
Minstrel  wigs,  $3.00.  Minstrel  Find  men’s  suits, 
$T.oO.  Comedian  suits.  $7.00.  Beautiful  flold  I 
velvet  curtain  (15  x  54)  $125.00.  Bl.ack  velvet 
curtain  (22Vi  x  42)  with  two  legs  (J2'/i  x  6) 
$150.00.  Forty  Band  Uniforms  (Maroon  c,apes. 
cap',  jackets)  $150.00.  F'orty  Blue  Rand  coats, 
triinnied  purple,  gold,  $120.00.  40  leather  Sam 

Brown  belts,  $.10.00.  C.ai>^  made  to  order,  $3.00 
each.  .Single  breasted  Tuxedo  suits  including 
vest.  $15.00.  Chorus  costume  s_ets.  all  styles. 
Free  Lists.  Costumes  for  (7av  Nineties,  six  for 
$12. IK).  l>erby  hats.  $3.00.  Clown  suits.  $4.00. 
Free  lists.  Wallace,  2416  North  Halsted,  Chi¬ 
cago,  I  llinois. 

FOR  SALE;  Cotton  g.aliardine,  good  condition. 

47  Dark  Blue  coats.  44  Light  Blue  trousers;  48 
Pershing  hats.  Make  offer.  Carl  Bruce  Los 
.\ngeles  High  5school,  4600  West  Olympic 
Boulevard.  Los  Angeles  6,  California. 

69  ROYAL  BLUE  serge  uniform  jackets  with 
gold  trim  for  .sale.  51  hats,  same  color.  Contact 
Charles  Br.idford,  Jefferson  High,  5210  N.  Kerby, 
Portl.ind  II,  Oregon. 

39  RED  AND  WHITE  trim  cadet-style  jackets. 
Plus  39  overseas-style  caps  to  match.  All  in 
good  condition.  Sample  uniform  sent  upon  re- 
MUcst.  Frank  H.  Sieltermann,  Music  Department, 
Smyrna  Schools.  Smyrna,  Delaware. 

50  CAPES  and  41  caps.  Black  and  Orange  color. 
Write  Howard  Public  Schools,  Howard,  South 
Dakota. 


FOR  SALE:  26  used  hand  jackets.  Royal  Blue 
gabardine  with  White  stripes  across  chest.  No 
lips  or  moth  holes,  at  $2.00  each.  Photograph 
sent  uiKjn  request.  M.  E.  (loins,  Superinteiurent, 
Community  District  No.  1,  Payson,  Illinois. 


REED  MAKING 


BASSOON  REEDS-  The  F'errell  Bassoon  Reeds 
nationally  known  for  their  satisfactory  service, 
made  from  Fine  Quality  (ienuine  French  Cane, 
esiiecially  prepared  for  the  school  bassoonist; 
4  -  Reeds,  $3.80;  $11  a  Dozen.  John  E.  Ferrell, 
‘<523  Firie  Drive-Affton,  St.  Louis  23,  Missouri. 
iRassoonitt  with  8t.  Louli,  Symphony  Orchertrs.) 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


OBOES:  Making  oboes  is  our  sole  business. 
Send  your  olxje  or  F'nglish  horn  repair  work  to  j 
us  with  assurance  of  receiving  expert  work  at  a  | 
reasonable  price.  Periodic  repair  and  adjustment 
of  your  instrument  insures  consistent  performance. 
We  are  known  for  very  prompt  service.  No  wait-  | 
ing  weeks  for  your  instrument.  Remember,  the 
olioe  maker  knows  best  how  to  repair  or  overhaul 
it.  Fixtra  key  mechanisms  a  specialty.  Please 
send  for  our  repair  price  sheet.  Larilee  Wood-  | 
wind  Company.  1311  North  Main  Street,  Elk¬ 
hart,  Indiana. 

I  BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA  INSTRUMENTS 

—  Repaired  and  refinished  by  our  factory-trained 
repairman  with  many  years  of  experience.  .As-  ; 
suring  you  the  finest  (piality  of  factory  repairing,  ! 
rebuilding  and  refinishing.  F'ast  service  and  low  i 
prices.  Write  for  our  price  list.  The  Paramount 
Company,  formerly  Southeastern  .Music  Com-  ' 
pany,  22  Baker  Street,  N.  FL,  .Atlanta  3,  (leorgia.  ' 

WANTED  IN  TRADE:  C  Piccolo  for  my  1)  ! 
flat  Haynes  Piccolo.  Wanted  also.  Bassoon  and  | 
Olioe  suitable  for  beginner.  R.  Berinan.  78 
South  Ninth  Street.  Alinneapolis,  Minnesota. 

FOR  SALE;  25  .Mmldy  Symphony  Model  Ain-  ^ 
minnin  violin  outfit.  Big  tone — lieautiful  finish —  I 
indestructible — perfectly  adjusted.  In  gooil  case  | 
with  Cierman  bow.  $60.00  each,  delivered.  Jo-  | 
seph  E.  Maddy,  303  South  Stale  Street.  .Ann  I 
Arbor,  .Michigan. 

HUNDREDS  of  reconditioned  ami  new  instrn-  ^ 
ments.  Just  what  schools  are  looking  for.  Big 
stock  of  sousaphones.  upright  b;iss  horn,  baritone  - 
horns,  mellophones.  alto  horns  F’rench  horns,  ; 
saxophones  of  all  kinds,  clarinets,  cornets,  tnnn- 
tiets,  trombones,  etc.  Write  ns  for  free  Bargain  ' 
List.  .-Adelson’s  Alnsic.-tl  Instrument  Flxchange,  : 
446  Michigan  Avenue,  Detroit  26,  Michigan.  i 


NEW  RENTAL  WITH  OPTION  to  purchase  | 
plan  available  on  reconditioned  instruments.  Him-  | 
dreds  of  cornets,  trumpets,  clarinets,  trombones, 
and  other  reconditioned  instrnnieiits  available  for  | 
rental.  Write  its  for  details,  also  free  Bargain  | 
List.  Adelsons  Musical  Instrument  F'xchange,  ! 
446  .Michigan  .-\ve..  Detroit  26,  Mich.  ! 


REBUILT  AND  NEW  hand  and  orchestra  in-  j 
struments  to  schools  and  students  at  low  bargain  ■ 
prices.  Save  33 '.j  percent  on  demonstrator  in¬ 
struments.  Clarinets,  cornets,  trunmets,  trom¬ 
bones,  mellophones,  $45.00  and  up.  ^prano  and 
alto  saxophones  from  $50.00  up.  Baritones  and 
upright  basses  from  $65.00  up.  Violin  outfits 
$25.00  up.  Write  for  details  and  price  lists,  as 
we  h.ive  over  400  instruments  to  choose  from. 
Bargains  on  all  120  bass  accordions.  .-All  rebuilt 
instruments  are  like  new.  Bigger  and  lietter  bar¬ 
gains  always  at  the  Crestline  Alusic  Shop, 
Crestline,  Ohio. 


WE  WILL  PAY  HIGH  PRICES  for  your 
musical  instruments.  F3specially  need  metal,  wood 
and  elionite  clarinets,  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons, 
French  horns,  baritone  horns,  saxophones  of  all 
kinds,  bass  and  alto  clarinets,  sousaphones,  pic¬ 
colos.  alto  horns- -(need  50  sousaphones).  Write 
us  what  you  have  or  send  in  for  cash  appraisal. 
We  will  pay  transportation  charges.  .Adelson’s 
Musical  Instrument  Fixchange,  446  Michigan 
.\ve.,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


WANTED:  1,000  Band  and  Orchestra  Instru¬ 
ments.  any  condition.  Highest  prices  paid  for 
sousaphones.  baritones,  alto  horn,  mellophones, 
French  horns,  upright  bass  _  horns,  trumpets, 
saxophones,  comets,  flutes,  piccolos,  etc.  Ship 
your  old  and  surplus  instruments  today  for 
prompt  cash  or  trade-in  appraisal.  Transportation 
costs  paid  by  us.  Meyer’s  Musical  Exchange 
Company,  454  Michigan  Avenue,  Detroit  26, 
Afichigan. 


S'®  [QUIP  YOUR  BAND 
At  Half  The  Price! 


I 


BUESCHER  BBb  SOUSAPHONE  $.^50.W); 
Conn  Eb  Sousaphone,  Kold  lacquer,  S250.00; 
Buescher  Baritone  Horn.  $135.00;  Conn  Cpri^ht 
Eb  Bass,  $90.00;  Olds  Trombone,  $110.00;  King 
Trombone,  sterliiiff  silver,  $100.00;  Holton 
French  Horn.  siiiKle,  $135.00.  All  instruments 
like  new.  Will  send  on  approval.  Lots  of  other 
barRains.  Send  for  free  barRain  list  and  repair  ! 
price  list.  BlessinR  Musician’s  Supply  &  Re*  j 
pair,  1030  South  Main  Street,  Elkhart  Indiana. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ! 

I  — - - 

HOW  TO  COMPOSE  and  Arrange  a  March  for 
full  military  band  a  la  Hollywood  style  in  12 
easy  lessons,  by  Dr.  Ervin  H.  Kleffman,  1100 
South  Garfield  Avenue,  Alhambra,  California. 

Write  for  F’ree  sample  lesson. _ 

MUSIC  ARRANGED;  All  parts  written  off 
1  ready  to  be  played  and  published.  Send  your 
melody  for  free  advice  and  prices.  Ed  Chenette. 
Durham,  Oklahoma. 


Meyer's  "Certified  Rebuilt"  and 
new  instruments  will  stretch 
your  budget.  Rental  and 
&  school  budget  terms  —  free 
j  educational  aids 

Write  for  Cotalog. 

454-L  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit  76,  Mich, 


There's  money 
for  You 

in  the  band  funds 
of  almost  every  school 

— just  waiting  tor  word  that  you  are 
ready  to  release  those  unused  in¬ 
struments,  uniforms,  equipment  now 
lying  idle  in  your  storage  room. 
Just  run  a  classified  ad  in  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  See  the 
quick  eagerness  of  those  who  need 
what  you  don't  need. 

Only  15c  a  word:  25  for  $3;  ten 
cents  each  additional  word,  or  50 
for  $5.  Count  each  word.  Cash 
MUST  accompany  each  order. 


A  NATIONAL  SERVICE 


ALBERT 
TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
and  COLLEGE 
BUREAU 


Eflicient,  reliable 
and  personalized 
ser\  ice  for  teachers 
and  schools.  Under 
direct  Albert  man¬ 
agement  for  three 
generations. 

Member  NAT  A 


Original  Albert  ,^,„ber  NATA 

Since  7885  — - - 

25  E.  JACKSON  BLVD.,  CHICAGO  4,  ILL. 


Most  of  the  Cuts 

(halflonat) 

used  in  the  S.  M. 

ore  available 
after  Publication 
at  $2.00  each 


vARGfR  ON  THt  INs/Dt... 

SMAiV-t^  ^HE  OV)fS/0^ 

IMPOSSIBLE....? 

Streomline  Coses  gyy  p|p  |J 


YOUR  DEALER  WILL  PROVE  IT  TO  YOU. 


January,  1952 


Please  meiifion  THE  SCHOOL  HUSICIAN  when  answering  advertisements  fu  this  magazine 
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liow8  are  now  the  same.  Here  at  Western, 
in  my  string  ciasses,  I  have  the  students 
learn  to  piay  both  bow.s — most  of  them 
prefer  the  FYench  Bow  as  the  easier  to 
get  good  tone  with. 

The  matter  of  tuning  is  most  im- 
imrtant.  Have  the  student  tune  to  the 
octave — then  the  4th  partiai  harmonics 
in  the  4th  position.  R 

It  Is  practically  im|>ossibIe  to  cover  || 
thoroughly  the  pedagogy  of  any  one  “ 
instrument  in  the  limits  of  one  column;  I  ' 
but  we  shall  leave  the  Bass  for  now  and  I 
next  month  consider  the  Viola.  How-  • 
ever.  If  any  of  you  hai'e  any  particular  | 
problems  on  the  Bass  or  any  Instrument,  I 
please  lets  air  them.  ) 


The  Band  Stand 

(Starts  OH  pa  fie  14) 

Montana  State  University,  Missoula. 
Montana  is  on  the  Intercollegiate  Band 
coniiuittee  and  that  Kermit  Hosch. 
University  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho  is 
on  the  Brass  Ensanible  Literature 
coniniittee. 

Felix  E.  McKernan,  Director  of 
Bands.  Arizona  State  College,  Temps. 
Arizona,  is  Chairman  of  the  California- 
Western  CBDXA  Division  w  h  i  c  it 
served  as  host  to  the  joint  meeting, 
with  Clarence  Sawhlll,  Director  of 
the  University  of  Southern  California 
Bands,  and*  Vice-President  of  CBDNA, 
serving  as  local  chairman.  We  know 
they  had  a  grand  meeting! 

*  *  • 

Watch  for  the  program  of  the  East¬ 
ern  Division  CBDNA  which  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  MARCH  ISSUE.  This 
meeting  will  be  held  at  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania  (Franklin  and  Mar¬ 
shall  College  I  on  Saturday,  March  21. 
19.j2. 

•  *  * 

College  and  University  band  di¬ 
rectors  are  invited  to  submit  materials 
of  interest  for  this  page  direct  to 
Arthur  L.  Williams,  Editor  —  The 
Band  Stand  Page,  Rice  Hall  Ober- 
lin.  O. 


Double  Reed  Clinic 

(Starts  OH  page  82) 

presently  using  the  single  reed  on  oun.^^. 
It  gives  a  ver.v  s<ift,  meiiow  tone  that 
blends  well  with  the  woodwinds.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  tliink  it  gives  a  better  Itottom 
to  the  WotKlwind  section  than  does  a 
Bass  Saxophone.  Its  .sound  Is  very  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  the  Contra-Bassoon.  In  fact 
I  use  it  as  a  replacement  for  Contra- 
Ba.ssoon  in  my  double-reed  group  con¬ 
sisting  of  Four  Oboes,  Knglish  Horn, 
Four  Bassoons  and  K-flat  Baritone  Sar- 
rousaphone.  This  group  has  an  hour 
class  weekly  during  the  school  term.  W'e 
enjoy  it  immensely. 

Mag  I  trish  evergoue  a  happy  aiul 
prosperous  Xeic  Year.  Mag  everything 
be  to  gour  liking  through  l9St.  So  long 
/or  Hoir.  See  gou  next  month. 


Band  Forum 

(Starts  on  page  39) 

(3)  Ensemble  Drill — Systematic  Instruc¬ 
tion  and  drill  upon  all  the  common 
basic  elements  necessary  for  a  com¬ 
mendable  |>erformance. 

(4)  Cumulative  Repertoire 

(5)  Minor  Appearance  Series — such  as 
basketball  games 

(6)  Sight  Reading 

In  practice  the  procedure  should  be 
varied  from  day  to  day  with  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  above  methods  being  em¬ 
ployed.  Certainly  works  need  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  group  with  a  beginning-to- 
end  reading  in  order  to  obtain  a  clear 
conception  of  the  composition  and  the 


problems  eiivolved  therein.  Becordlngs. 
if  available,  may  be  used  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage.  After  careful  analyses,  indiv¬ 
idual  and  sectional  drill,  the  number  can 
be  solidified  by  other  beginning-to-end 
readings  and  the  addition  of  the  finishing 
touches  for  an  approachable  artistic  i)er- 
formance. 

There  are  certain  elements  in  the  han¬ 
dling  of  the  rehearsal  situation  which 
are  of  vital  imiwrtance  In  securing  de¬ 
sired  results.  These  practices,  devices  or 
techniques  whk'h  save  time,  stimulate 
students  to  even  greater  efforts,  and 
eventuall.v  pave  the  way  to  a  musically 
satisfying  performance  will  be  dl.«cussed 
in  a  future  issue. 

We  are  now  in  the  process  of  com¬ 
piling  the  results  on  the  INTONATION 
questionnaire.  We  ho|>e  to  have  the  re¬ 
sults  with  conclusions  for  you  in  the 
next  issue.  In  the  meantime,  all  Itest 
wishes  and  good  luck  in  your  band  work. 

If  there  Is  any  way  I  can  help  you 
in  your  work  or  you  have  some  prob¬ 
lem  to  solve,  please  write  me.  We  have 
recently  prepared  a  manual  on  "HOW 
TO  MAKK  MONEV  FOB  YOFR  BAND." 
This  manual  is  comiilimentary  to  suli- 
scrlbers  of  The  .SCHOOL  Ml’.SK'IAN. 
Merel.v  send  your  request  with  a  three 
cent  stamp  to  my  address  at  Indiana 
I'nlversity. 

.Mg  heartiest  wishes  tor  a  Happg  atiil 
1‘rosperons  XEW  YEAR. 


String  Clearing  House 

(Starts  on  page  31) 

mount  of  the  bow  frog:  the  little  finger 
about  at  the  middle  of  the  frog — the 
inlay  button. 

The  thumi)  tip  is  against  the  stick 
and  frog  (where  the  stick  Joins  the 
frog).  The  thumb  is  opposite  the  2nd 
finger  or  between  the  2nd  and  3rd  fingers, 
dei>ending  on  the  size  of  the  thumb 
and  hand.  Have  students  lay  bow  on 
string — then  pull — so  that  the  string  Is 
activated.  Don't  allow  students  to  dig 
and  choke  the  tone — rather  a-sk  them  to 
think  of  squeezing  the  bow.  Clyde  Thomp¬ 
son.  of  the  University  of  Michigan  so 
aptly  put  it  at  the  recent  Midwestern 
Conference — "Think  of  the  Bow  and  Ar¬ 
row  in  producing  a  tone.”  Start  the  tone 
with  a  ping.  Then  you  will  never  say  that 
your  Ba.sses  are  "benlnd"  the  beat. 

Be  sure  that  the  height  and  the  tilt  of 
the  Instrument  U  'such  that  the  bow 
naturally  falls  almut  of  the  distance 
from  the  end  of  the  finger  board  and 
the  bridge. 

The  Oermau  Bow:  The  frog  is  held 
against  the  web  of  the  hand ;  not  the 
Palm.  (Cup  the  hand).  The  fleshy  part 
of  the  thumb  should  be  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  stick.  The  1st  finger  is  along 
the  top  close  to  the  thumb — the  2nd 
Anger  (de|)endlng  on  the  hand  size)  rides 
along  the  side  of  the  stick.  The  3rd 
Anger  grasps  the  frog  while  the  little 
Anger  makes  contact  with  the  i>earl 
Insert  at  the  bottom  of  the  frog.  Re- 
meml)er  the  tJerman  Bow  frogs  are  not 
standardized  and  therefore  the  size  of 
the  hand  must  have  Arst  consideration, 
in  placement  of  Angers  (especially  the 
little  Anger). 

A  free  wrist  action  in  bow  changes 
is  necessary  for  smooth  bow  change. 
The  wrist  leads  on  the  down  bow  as  well 
as  the  up  bow.  Be  sure  the  student  does 
not  keep  his  right  elbow  sticking  out 
while  he  is  bowing. 

The  price  of  the  flerman  and  I-Vench 


New  Striaq  Releases 

i 

Probably  to  our  mutual  beneAt.  Also  J 
thought  you  might  be  Interested  in  the  I 
following  new  string  relea-ses.  ) 

Violin: 

Sonata  Opus  .12 — Violin  and  Piano.  i 
Xikolai  Eopatnikoff — (..eeds  Music  C.irp, 
1951.  I 

A  powerful  work  —  dlAlcult  —  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  Artist.  Here  is  a  SonaU  | 
in  the  contemporary  idiom  which  should  j 
be  programmed  by  recitalists  equipped  to  | 
execute  this  Ane  work.  Recorded  by  Jo-  ' 
seph  Fuchs  and  Arthur  Bal.sam — I>ecca 
Records.  , 

Concerto-Opus  Jtl*  for  Violin  and  Drche.s-  j 
tra  reduction  for  Violin  and  Piano  by 
the  Composer. 

Dmitri  Kabalevsky — I.,eeds  Music  ("orp. 
1951. 

This  work  is  melodius  and  perhaps  (at 
times)  sentimental.  It  Is  con.servative  in 
Its  harmonic  idiom.  Not  too  demanding 
technically.  It  Is  a  three  movement  con¬ 
certo  with  two  exhuberant  movements 
and  a  lovely  meditative  Andante  as  the 
2nd  movement.  Recommended  for  those 
looking  for  .something  other  than  the 
standard  war  horse  concertos ! 

Romance — Sergei  Rachmaninoff  for  Vio¬ 
lin  and  Piano. 

T.,eeds  Music  Corp.  1951. 

Published  for  the  Arst  time  from  re¬ 
cently  discovered  manuscripts.  Edited  by 
Louis  Perslnger.  This  is  a  youthful  work. 

It  is  melodic  and  soulful.  Demands  a 
singing  style — not  demanding  in  tech¬ 
nique  but  rewarding. 

Cello; 

Classical  .Album  of  Early  Grade  Pieces. 
Arranged  in  the  1st  position  for  Cello 
and  Plano. 

C.  P.  Herfurth — Boston  Muse  19j0. 

15  lovely  pieces — most  of  them  famil¬ 
iar.  Well  edited  and  Angered.  Some  of  the 
lileces  do  go  Into  the  4th  position.  Piano 
j>art  not  too  difAcult  for  young  students. 

■ach  (or  (ho  Collo 

10  Pieces  in  the  First  Position — Tran¬ 
scribed  for  Cello  and  Piano  by  Charles 
Krane. 

G.  Schirmers — .Veic  York,  I9SI. 

The.se  are  ten  pieces  in  all  and  each 
is  in  the  1st  position.  Bowings  are 
marked — as  well  as  a  few  Angerings. 

(Too  bad  publishers  don't  list  sources 
of  many  of  the  early  masters  works  as  in 
lioth  of  the  above.) 

(Both  above  books  are  ideal  for  the 
young  cellist). 

Adagio  Opus  #97 — from  Cinderella. 

Serge  Proko/ieff — Leeds  Miisic  I9SI. 

For  the  advanced  Cello  Student  and 
Artist,  because  of  double  stop  passages; 
transcribed  by  the  Composer.  It  Is  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  cello  repertoire 
of  contemporary  music. 
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DIVISION  OF  C.  G  CONN  LTD  ,  ELKHART,  INDIANA 


for  inleresKng  and  informative  new 
booklet,  "Tymponi  Talks  and  Tips.”  Includes  sugges¬ 
tions  on  proper  care  and  keeping,  plus  educational 
"historical  highlights”  of  tymponi  and  full  description 
of  latest  equipment.  Address  LEEDY  &  LUDWIG, 
Dept.  103,  Bkhart,  Indiana. 


liinr 

I  Mr 

BmSm 

L _ a  new 


Bundy  Bassoon 
Conventional  Heckel 
system  with  F-sharp  trill 
key,  automatic  "whisper 
key"  for  low  notes  and 
lorge  plateaux  ring  for 
C  ond  A.  Priced  com¬ 
plete  in  fine  plush  lined 


ml 


low  price 


for 


double  reed 
instruments 


Bundy  Oboe 
Simplified  conservotory 
system.  Side  B-flot  trill 
key.  Double  octave  key. 
Selected  grenodillo 
wood  body.  Ronge  to 
low  B-noturol.  Complete 
in  fine  plush  lined  cose. 


Now  you  can  complete  the  instrumentation  of  your 
orchestra  or  concert  band  with  the  vitally 
important  bassoon  and  oboe  ...  at  substantially 
reduced  prices  to  fit  your  school  budget! 

Designed  and  built  especially  for  school  musicians, 
the  Bundy  Bassoon  and  Obw  embrace  many 
vital  features  of  traditional  Selmer  quality  .  .  . 
at  a  lower  price. 

Mechanism  is  particularly  sturdy  to  stand  school 
usage  .  .  .  instruments  are  exceptionally  free  blowing 
with  full,  rich  tone  .  .  .  key  action  is  fast  and  light. 

Visit  your  Selmer  deoler  today  and  see  for  yourself 
how  design,  construction  and  performance  of  the 
Bundy  Bassoon  and  Oboe  exemplify  the  highest 
Selmer  standards  .  .  .  and  what  outstanding 
values  they  are.  Or  write  today  for  free 
literature  and  prices.  Address  Dept.  H-11 


OTHER  SUPERLATIVE  SELMER  INSTRUMENTS 


Primer 


Full  coniorvalory  system 
with  F  resonance  key 
and  double  octave  key. 
Available  with  either 
open  rings  or  covered 
(plateaux)  keys.  S 


FOR  YOUR  WOOD  WIND  SEGION 

/ 


SELMER 


Improved  tone  hole 
placement  and  bore 
proportions  .  .  .  distinc¬ 
tive  shading  ond  color¬ 
ing  .  .  .  new  design 
octave  vent.  4  models. 


SELM&R  ABOUT 

FREE  TRIAL 


English  Horn 

Brilliantly  tempered  and 
exceptionally  accurate 
tone  .  .  .  high  tones 
clear  and  responsive 
.  .  .  Superfine  tuning. 
Choice  of  4  models. 


